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“Without question, belongs 
on your ‘MUST’ list.” 





—John Mason Brown, World-Telegram 
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“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
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Plays with and without music nowi 
Vew York, and some to look forward t 
with a list of those that have closed sing 


the last recording. (Date of opening ap 


pears in parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1030) now 
in its third year, this comedy by Russ 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay, who aes 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie 
is on its way to become an all-Americaét 


classic. 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in th 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ ¢ 
the sisters whose adventures were orig 
nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. Georg 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Field 
script to success, with Shirley Booth i 
high fettle. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. i 
TQ4I) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce when Josephine Hull and Jean Adar 
are involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph 
O. Kesselring’s mad plot. 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) riotous doing 
in camp and out, with Danny Kaye @ 
ringleader in a giddy frolic devised } 
the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley 
and set to Cole Porter music. 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward's 
frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast 
under John C. Wilson's baton. 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 78) 
of life with daughter, dramatized by 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ‘teen honors. 


hectic comedy 


SONS O' FUN (Dec. 1) hilarious doings on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) shudders and 
good acting in Patrick Hamilton's ‘Vic- 
torian thriller’, staged and produced by 
Shepard Traube with Vincent Price, 
Judith Evelyn and Leo G, Carroll. 


PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22) splendid re- 
vival of Gershwin’s opera with most of 
the original cast — Todd Duncan, Anne 
Brown, Edward Matthews, Ruby Elzy, 
etc. Avon Long, a brilliant newcomer. 
Produced by Cheryl Crawford. 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE (Feb. 24) a poi 
sonous young hypocrite creates havoc, 
with good box-office results, in a play by 
Hagar Wilde and Dale Eunson. Messrs. 
Ames, producers. 


PRIORITIES OF 1942 (Mar. 12) vaude- 
ville returns at its best under Clifford ad 
Fischer’s aegis, with Willie Howard, Lou 
Holtz, Phil Baker, Gene She Idon for 
laughs, Hazel Scott for swing, Paul Draper 
for dance, 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20) by Thomas 
Job, with Joseph Sc ~ ikraut and Eva Le 
Gallienne. Lem Ward, director. Sets by 
Howard Bay. Cliffe id Hayman, pro 
ducer, in association with Lennie Hatten. 


CLAUDIA (May 24) return engagement of 
the Rose Franken play with Frances Starr, 
Dorothy McGuire, Donald Cook heading 
the original cast. 


BY JUPITER (June 4) musical comes 
version by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart of The Warrior's Husband by Julian 
Thompson. With Ray Bolger. Choreogra 
phy by Robert Alton; Jo Mielziner sets: 
lrene Sharaff costumes; staging by Joshua 
Logan. Producers: Dwight Deere Wiman 
and Richard Rodgers. 


LAUGH, TOWN, LAUGH (June 22) ten- 
act variety bill produced and st iged by 
Ed Wynn, with Jane Froman, Carmen 
Amaya, and Ed Wynn as his own master 
of ceremonies. 


When 








Rosenthal, with Edith Atwater, Zita 
Johann, Warner Ande erson, Phyllis Povah, 
Tom Powers in the cast. 
set; Arthur Hopkins direction. 
Burton, producer, 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (June 23 


first of a series of operetta revivals at 


Carnegie Hall. With Allan Jones and 
Helen Gleason. Produced by Joseph S. 
Tushinsky and Hans Bartsch. 

THE STAR AND GARTER (June 24) 


dressed-up burlesque with Gypsy Rose 
Lee and Bobby Clark, staged by Hassard 
Short with Harry Horner scenery and 
Irene Sharaff costumes. Michael Todd, 
producer. 


STARS ON ICE (July 2) successor to It 
Happens on Ice, with Skippy Baxter, The 
Four Bruises and a host of new stars. 
Catherine Littlefield choreography, 
tumes by Lucinda Ballard, production su- 
pervised by William H. Burke. Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz, producers. 


THIS IS THE ARMY (July 4) Irving Ber- 
lin’s Yip, Yip, VYaphank rewritten and 
brought up to date, with old and new 
Berlin war tunes and a cast of Army men. 
Produced by Irving Berlin in association 
with the Army for the Army Relief Fund. 


YOURS, A. LINCOLN (July 7) Paul 
Horgan’s play about Abraham Lincoln 
in the White House, an Experimental 
Theatre production with Vincent 
and Mary Michael in the cast, 
Ross directing. 
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SPRING AGAIN (Nov. 10—June 6) 
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plementary reading for 
Universities, Dramatic 
Groups, Colleges, Study 
Clubs, High Schools, Thea- 
tre Workshops. Instructive 
to every student planning 
a career as actor, play- 
wright or technician. 


With a class subscription 
a free ‘Teacher’s Chart is 
sent to teachers each 
month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is de- 
signed to provide a survey 
of features in each issue of 
Theatre Arts adaptable to 
class work and study. 


Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart and 
Class Subscription 
Rates for groups of eight 
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RICHARD B. HARRISON as ‘De Lawd’ in The Green Pastures 
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THE WORLD AND THE 


‘Gust 


NEGRO 
STAGE 


FUST OFF THE WIRE: 
PLAYERS IN CAMP, ON 
AND SCREEN 

Inc., whose board 


cj directors includes the _ versatile 
Noble Sissle, president of the Negro 
Actors’ Guild, has found Negro units 
popular visitors in camps and training 
centres. Among these are such lively 
song-and-dance shows as Harlem on Pa- 
vale. , Sunset Orchestra Revue, Sepia Swing 
Revue and Keep Shufflin’. The en- 
tire production of Cheryl Crawford’s 
Porgy and Bess moved to Fort Mon- 
mouth for a June evening performance. 
When Watch on the Rhine appears 
on the screen, Frank Wilson will play his 
stage role; a new part has been written 
in for Clarence Muse. Harvard and 
Princeton theatre audiences will see Paul 
Robeson as Othello during August in a 
production staged by Margaret Webster 
(who will play Emilia) with Uta Hagen 
as Desdemona and José Ferrer as [ago. 
. The American Negro Theatre in 
diate recently presented Starlight, a 
new play of small-town Negro life writ- 
and directed by Curtis Cooksey. 
. Cab Calloway, Teddy Wilson and 
Tip, T ap and Toe are popular entertain- 
ers at the Stage Door Canteen. 
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IN Harlem they call Bill Robinson 
Bojangles. Everywhere they call him 
tops in taps. In this drawing from 
The New York Age, made years ago, 
he looks a bit younger than he does 
now. Actually, he is ageless. 
e 
FILM NEWS: Paul Robeson reads 


the commentary and sings in Native 
Land, documentary on civil liberties 
by Paul Strand and Leo Hurwitz. 
. Robeson is starred with Ethel 
Waters, Eddie (Rochester) Ander- 
son and Clarence Muse in the final 
episode of Tales of Manhattan, Uni- 
versal’s many-authored, many- 
starred film saga. . . . Katherine 
Dunham will make her first feature- 
picture appearance in a spectacular 
Harlem number of Star Spangled 
Rhythm with Rochester and Slim 
and Slam, radio, night club and 
vaudeville team. The Paramount 
film will also use the Golden Gate 
Quartet, CBS and night club singers 
of spirituals. . The Pacific Para- 
chute Company, owned by Roches- 
ter, is busy with defense orders. 
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GOIN’ DOWN TO THE RIVER, with the Karamu Dancers of Cleveland 


The Negro in the American Theatre 
A Record of Achtevement 


With Narrative by 


HEN a job has once been thoroughly well 
W done, it is useless to do it again and vain to 
try fo do it better. The tale of the Negro’ S prog- 
ress in the American theatre and of his steadily 
growing contribution to almost all forms of thea- 
tre art James Weldon Johnson has told as well as it 
can ever be told, in his book Black Manhattan. 


He has set the story against the background of 


the Negro’s racial and political struggle, of which 
it forms an integral part, and the theatre record 
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Edith J. R. lsaacs 


is distinctly enriched by not being separated 

as it is here — from the other elements of Negro 
life and achievement. It is easier to understand 
what life and art and America meant to Bert 
Williams and to Jim Europe, to Florence Mills 
and Rose McClendon, to Charles Gilpin and 
Richard Harrison when you see them not only as 
excellent players, dancers, musicians who made 
their way to fame along a stony road but as 
actors in a real-life drama with which no play in 
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a theatre can compare for human interest. In the 
pages of Black Manhattan they all appear in the 
same cast with Harriet Tubman, of whom John 
Brown said to Wendell Phillips ‘I bring you one 
of the best and bravest persons on this conti- 
nent’; with Sojourner Truth, an ardent fighter 
for women’s suffrage almost one hundred years 
ago, a woman so full of strength and faith that 
she interrupted an over- gloomy speech of Fred- 
erick Douglass’ to ask, ‘Frederick, is God dead?’ 

You see them standing behind Douglass himself 
in his fight for political freedom; and beside 
Booker Washington in his fight for education; 
and— each in his way — playing an active, 

living role in the brave and bitter panorama of 
Negro life in our free land. 

Where Black Manhattan breaks off, Alain 
Locke takes up the story in his book The New 
Vegro, this time relating the Negro’s progress in 
the theatre not to politics and economics but to 
a parallel progress in the other arts, especially 
in poetry, the novel, sculpture and painting. 
Again he adds to it and illuminates an increas- 
ingly important phase in The Negro and His Mu- 
sic, one of the excellent Bronze Booklets. In an- 
other of this series, Vegro Poetry and Drama, 
Sterling Brown brings the story almost down to 
date. And finally this year, as if exactly to serve 
our purpose, Mr. Brown combines with A. P. 
Davis and Ulysses Lee (as Editors) to tie all of 
the threads together again in an invaluable 
anthology called The Negro Caravan. 

There is little to tell in words that these men 
have not told, but their books are either unillus- 
trated or meagrely illustrated as to the theatre 
and we have come to use our eyes so much as a 
major road to understanding that it has seemed 
worth while to gather together and to present 
this history of the Negro’ s achievement in the 
theatre as a picture supplement to these other 
works, a sort of extra illustration and amplifica- 
tion of their records and their conclusions. It has 
not been an easy task to gather up the pictorial 
threads of so many lost years but even for this 
visual story there was, already, a generously 
“ag hand. For more than tw enty years C Carl 

Van Vechten has combined his fine human in- 
sight, his photographic talent and his apprecia- 
tion of the Negro artist to make a monumental 
series of Negro photographs many of them of 
Negro theatre artists In person or in perform- 
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ance. This entire collection (from which many of 
our finest illustrations have come) he has re- 
cently presented to Yale as the James Weldon 
Johnson Memorial Collection of Negro Arts and 
Letters of the Yale University Library. 

This issue is of necessity only the first sam- 
pling of the high spots of Negro theatre and al- 
most entirely of that theatre in New York. It 
touches only superficially the large and fascinat- 
ing field of Negro music and musicians. That is 
another longer story. Nor is this ‘affirmation of 
achievement’ a record of easy victory. It marks 
slow progress through difficulty and failure, 
through experiment and semi-failure, through 
small successes to the open road. 

Quite simply, as we see here, a Negro theatre 
is not alone a theatre in which the players are 
all Negroes — singers, dancers, composers, co- 
medians, like the Williams and Walker com- 
panies — or one playing to a Negro audience, 
like the Lafayette Theatre in Harlem. It is not a 
theatre dedicated to plays of Negro life, like 
Paul Green’s /n Abraham's Bosom or Marc 
Connelly’s The Green Pastures, or to plays by 
Negro authors, like Langston Hughes’ Mulatto 
or Richard W right’s Vative Son. Rather, it is a 
theatre in which the best elements of all of these 
combine to interpret the Negro, every kind of 
Negro — his life and his talents, his gifts and his 
burdens, his racial heritage and his personal 
achievements, to interpret all of this to the 
Negro himself and to his fellow Americans. 

To keep the spirit of the story vivid and alive 
we have forborne to use the historical sequence. 
Instead, we are telling it in four parts, acts, if 
you please. We begin with the theatre of our 
own day, with that afternoon just twenty-five 
vears ago when Ridgely Torrence’s Three Plays 
for a Negro Theatre made Broadway sit up and 

take notice. These twenty-five years from war 
to war are The Foreground. The Middle Dis- 
tance is the next act — from 18g0 to IgI7 

filled with the great comedians who kept the 
theatres of New York and London gay with 
laughter, who toured the country from end to 
end, year after year, wrote many of our most 
popular songs, set the pattern of our musical 
comedy, and developed a successful Negro 
theatre of their own in Harlem. Reversing his- 
tory, The Background follows, the plantation 
shows which the white man saw, carried back to 
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the theatre and made so successfully into the 
minstrel show, and far back of that to the 
dancers of Liberia and the drummers of the Gold 
Coast and to Ira Aldridge, American-born 
grandson of a Senegalese chieftain, who toured 
Othello triumphantly across Europe in 1826. 
After all this backward look the Epilogue 
faces full around; it turns to The Hope Ahead, 


a glance at what is being done not only jn 
Harlem but among young actors, dramatists, 
directors in W ashington, Atlanta, New Haven 
and the farms of the « deep South toward the day 
when an American Negro will no longer have 
to write, as Countee Cullen wrote: 

‘Yet do we marvel at this curious thing: 

To make a Poet black and bid him sing!’ 


The Foreground 
191 7—1942 


IDGELY TORRENCE’S Three Plays for a Negro 
R Theatre opened at the Garden Theatre in 
New York on April 5, 1917. They awakened a 
lively interest in that small section of the theatre 
public — much smaller then than now — whose 
eyes and ears were alert to signs of the future. 
But on April 6, America declared war. 

It was three years later that Eugene O'Neill 
burst into swift fame with The Emperor Fones, 
produced at the Provincetown Play house with 
Charles Gilpin as the Emperor. The tiny theatre 
on MacDougal Street, with its new talents, fresh 
faces and fresh forms, had already found a favor- 
ing audience before O'Neill started to search out 
exactly the right player for the fascinating role 
of the Pullman porter turned Emperor of a 
jungle island. 

Charles Gilpin was no stranger to theatre folk. 
He had played in the Williams and Walker 
shows, in the Pekin stock company in Chicago, 
with the Lafayette Players in Harlem. He had 
been noticed recently for an excellent portrayal 
of the Reverend William Custis in John Drink- 

water’s Abraham Lincoln. But there was not 
always theatre work for a Negro actor of his 
power and sometimes he worked for a printer or 
ran an elevator between theatre jobs. He was 
doing something of the kind when the Province- 
town Players found him. He had just the talents 
needed to portray the protagonist of O’Neill’s 
play, the man half-primitive and half-bluff pur- 
sued by fate and human enmity and even more 
by his own fear of a silver bullet that should 
cause his death. As soon as the play and the 
player met they became one, and although The 
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Emperor ‘fones has gone around the world, and 
has been made into a motion picture, made into 
an opera, and moved before the television cam- 
era, the portrait of the Emperor is still recog. 
nized as Gilpin’s contribution to the American 
theatre almost as much as it is O’Neill’s. 

The drama played to crowded houses down- 
town and later uptown throughout many 
months. O’Neill received all honors for the play; 
Gilpin received all honors for his performance 
which was named one of the ten best in the New 
York theatre that year. But when the long run 
of the play was over, Gilpin was soon running an 
elevator again. 

There was one man who saw more clearly 
than most others just what this meant. Bert 
Williams watched Gilpin’s performance in that 
alluring major role with pride and pleasure. For 
twenty years or more he had sung and danced 
in blackface before delighted audiences from 


New York to San Francisco and to London. For _ 


ten years he had been one of the most popular 
comedians of the Ziegfeld Follies. And for all 
those years he had longed for just one good part 
in a serious play. There was no doubt of Bert 
Williams’ talent for such a part. Belasco had 
recognized it and wanted to have a play written 
especially for him but Williams felt an obliga- 
tion to remain with the management of the 
Follies which had for the first time given a Negro 
the rank of a featured player in an important 
company. It was no wonder that W. C. Fields — 
his associate for many years — called him ‘the 
funniest man I ever saw and the saddest man | 
ever knew’. When he saw Gilpin as the Emperor 
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Jones, death was already close to Bert Williams. 
But he foresaw what Gilpin’s success in a spec- 
tacular role had done for the Negro in the Ameri- 
can theatre. It was too late for Williams; almost 
too late for Gilpin; but a long step forward. 
During the three years since the production of 
Three Plays for a Negro Theatre, Ridgely Tor- 
rence’s plays had seemed to be pretty well for- 
gotten, what with time and the war and the in- 


Francis Bruguiére 


CHARLES GILPIN as The Emperor ‘Jones (1920) 


sistent flux of theatre fashions. But the success 
of The Emperor Fones quickly revived the mem- 
ory of these earlier plays and their provocative 
title. With a pioneer’s insight and a poet’s spirit 
Torrence had departed from the trite stage for- 
mula of Negro life and character. There was 
nobody in any of the three plays that would fit 
into the sentimental servility of the Uncle Tom 
category or into the ‘irresponsible, happy-go- 
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Maurice Goldberg — courtesy Opal Cooper 





OPAL CoopER in The Rider of Dreams (7977) 


lucky, wide- grinning, loud-laughing, shuffling, 
banjo- playing, singing, dancing sort of being, 
that throve in popular comedy and vaudeville. 
Granny Maumee was a melodrama based on old 
rituals; Simon the Cyrenian was an episode in the 
biblical manner; The Rider of Dreams was an 
irresistibly gay fantasy, and easily the best of 
of the three. It caught the fancy of audience and 


critics alike, perhaps because, like The Emperor 


ones, it was equally the gift of playwright and 
actors. It tells the story of a pious, hard-working 
woman whose only ambition is to buy herself a 
little home. By long days of sacrifice she saves 
the necessary money. Her lazy husband, for 
whom life is chiefly song, steals the money from 
her, is robbed in turn, gets the money back and 
is completely happy because he can ride his 
7 so again and make his own music. Opal 

Cooper played and sang that part to perfection. 
Francis Hackett said: ‘Cooper could droop his 
wings as well as spread them.’ Heywood Broun 
(imagining a perfect company for a castles-in- 
Spain repertory) said: ‘If there was a Negro in 
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any play, it would be Opal Cooper.’ Emily Hap. 
good produced these plays. They were Robert 
Edmond Jones’ first directorial assignment. A 
large choir, led by J. Rosamond Johnson, was in 
the orchestra pit, singing spirituals between the 
acts. Louis De Foe called the production ‘the 
most significant and interesting work of any of 
the independent theatre enterprises of the year’, 
Yet somehow it was only after The Emperor 
Fones, when the contribution of the Negro actors 
and musicians was seen again in go ae 
that we recognized that Ridgely Torrence’s 
plays had given us not only a program but a con- 
cept of all that a Negro theatre might be. 

The next important entry was a very special 
case — much easier to deal with than the Three 
Plays and The Emperor ‘fones. Shuffle Along 
asked only to be enjoyed. It was a revue acted 
and produced by Negroes, written by Negroes 
for Negro audiences. An accumulation of talent 

was its chief producing capital. A few weeks of 
favor in Negro houses in Washington and Phila- 
delphia brought some slight backing and with 
that and growing courage it moved into a neg- 
lected New York play house (the 63rd Street) 
and stayed there for a year ‘to the intense sur- 
prise of its producers’ before it went on to other 
years on the road where its ‘hit songs’ had long 
since preceded it. Today it seems surprising that 
anyone should have doubted the popularity of 
a show with Sissle and Blake at its musical helm, 
with Miller and Lyles as chief comedians, and 
with Florence Mills in her first important role. 

After Shuffle Along she played in The Planta- 
tion Revue, first at a nightclub, then enlarged 
under William Brady’s auspices at the 48th 
Street. After another year she went straight to 
the heart of the audience in Dixie to Broadway 
where she appeared exactly as in the photograph 
(opposite) which Edw ard Steichen with _ his 
artist’s eye made of her. In 1926 she starred in 
Blackbirds, another show made to her measure. 
After six weeks at the Alhambra Theatre in 
Harlem, Lew Leslie boldly transferred the show 
to Paris where it ran for six months and then to 
London where the Prince of Wales is said to 
have seen it sixteen times. The little star and her 
Blackbirds came back in high fettle and found 
a New York audience ready-made. But by a 
twist of Fate Florence Mills died of appendi- 
citis before Blackbirds could open. 





Edward Steichen: reprinted from the November 25, 1924 issue of Vanity Fair (C) Condé Nast Pubs. 


FLORENCE MILLS 


Florence Mills, of whom Gilbert Seldes wrote: 
‘Merely to watch her walk out upon the stage 
with her long free stride and her superb shame- 
less swing is an esthetic pleasure; she is a school 


and exemplar of carriage and deportment; two 
other actors I have seen so take a stage; Cohan 
by stage instinct, Marie Tempest by acultivated 
genius. Florence Mills is . . . “une force quiva’’.’ 
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De Mirjian — courtesy C. P. Greneker 





The Negroes had half-a-dozen outstanding ex- 
amples of the two-man teams popular for so 
many years in vaudeville and revues. Sometimes 
these teams were an actor and his stooge, some- 
times two singing actors or dancing actors or a 
dancer and a musical performer of one kind or 
another; or two composer performers. Some- 
times many of these talents were combined in a 
single team. Miller and Lyles were remarkable 
for the fact that they were not an actor and a 
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MILLER AND LYLES, cAtef 
comedians of Shuffle Along. 


stooge but two expert comedians neither of 


whom played the other into the shadow. They 
had ‘packed them in’ in vaudeville and in Har- 
lem long before they came to Broadway. Many 
teams (both black and white) had only one first- 
rate act which they used with slight variants for 
years. Miller and Lyles had any number and im- 
rig freely on all of them. Before Aubrey 

Lyles died in 1933, they wrote the script of sev- 
eral successful shows including Runnin’ Wild. 
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NOBLE SISSLE AND EUBIE 
BLAKE (at the piano), 
composers of Shuffle Along 
and Negro leaders for 
many years in the enter- 
tainment field. Mr. Sissle 
(who followed ‘Fim Europe 
as bandmaster of the 15th 
Regiment in the last war) 
is now on the Board of 
Camp Shows, Inc. Ps 


Sissle and Blake appeared in Shuffle d/ong not 
only as composers but as conductor and per- 


former, Sissle with his ‘take it from me’ kind of 


singing and Blake at the piano, both wholly sat- 
isfying and expert; ‘and all of the jazz bands who 
play for them have the ineffable advantage of 
being assured of dancers who have the essential 
feelings for rhythm and broken rhythm in their 
bones’. They wrote The Chocolate Dandies (1924) 
that had an excellent cast including Inez Clough 








and Johnny Hudgins, a top-flight dancing come- 


dian. Then Sissle went to London; Blake wrote 
the score for The Blackbirds of 1929. Ever since 
then, together or alone, Sissle and Blake have 
contributed to the success of musical comedy 
and nightclub shows. Today Sissle’s is one of the 
most famous of the ‘name bands’ and Sissle and 
Blake are again working together writing liv ely 
camp shows for U. S. O., including Harlem on 
Parade and The Sepia and Swing Revolution. 
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JOSEPHINE BAKER in person 


Every time the excellent dancing chorus in 
Sissle and Blake’s Chocolate Dandies appeared, 
some quite inexplicable attraction drew the eyes 
of the audience to a little girl with flaming eyes, 
a body that was the epitome of dance and a 
strange, unbeautiful but fascinating trick 
pushing her head forward on her little neck as 
some young animal might have done when he 
scented food ahead. Before many weeks had 
gone by, Josephine Baker’s name was appearing 
frequently in print, and it was obvious that no 
chorus would hold her long. Hers is a fiery his- 
tory that belongs to the record of the Negro 
theatre in America chiefly because its sources 
and its impulse were there. For Josephine Baker 
was not an artist in the sense that Florence Mills 

was; she was a ‘natural’ with an uncanny power 
of projecting her personality and her talent. 
After several flashes in New York, she went to 
Paris with the Revue Négre and stayed there for 
many years achieving a strange theatrical and 
personal fame and fortune. André Levinson, 
Europe’s most distinguished critic of the classic 
dance, gave serious attention to her dancing. 
He called Baker ‘a sinuous idol that enslaves 
and incites mankind. Thanks to her carnal 
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magnificence,’ he wrote, ‘her exhibition come 
close to pathos. It was she who led the spell. 
bound drummer and the fascinated saxophonig, 
in the harsh rhythm of the blues. It was ag 
though the jazz, catching on the wing the vibra. 
tions of this mad body, were interpreting, word 
by word, its fantastic monologue. The music jg 
born from the dance and what a dance! Certain 
of Miss Baker’s poses . had the compelling 
potency of the finest examples of Negro sculp. 
ture. It was no longer a grotesque dancing girl } 
that stood before the audience, but the Black 
Venus that haunted Baudelaire.’ Of herself ang 
her dancing Josephine Baker had this to say; 
“Pourquoi je suis devenue danseuse? Parce que je 
suis née dans une ville froide |St. Louis], parce que 
j ai eu trés froid durant toute mon enfance. fF ai ex 
froid et jai dansé pour avoir chaud.’ When she 
returned to New York some years later in 4 
show called 4t Home Abroad her talents were 
warped and her power was already on the wane, 


JOSEPHINE BAKER in Paris. Costume by Czettel 
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ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS, with Frank Wilson, Paul Robeson, James Meighan (1924) 


f While all of the music and comedy, song and 
dance that followed in the wake of Shuffle Along 
was finding its way from Harlem to success on 
Broadway and capitals overseas in the early 
’20’s, there was a renewed, earnest — but at first 
unsuccessful — attempt to reawaken interest 
(earlier aroused by Edward Sheldon’s The Nig- 
ger) in serious plays of Negro life. Ernest Cul- 
bertson attracted some attention with Goat 
Alley, Nan Bagby Stevens had favorable notices 
for esaaieme and there were several other plays 
of more or less value but no permanent influence. 
Then the direction took another turn. Raymond 
O’Neill and Mrs. Sherwood Anderson had 
started the Ethiopian Art Players in Chicago to 
play not only dramas of Negro life but classics 
and well-known modern plays. From Chicago 
they went to Harlem and later they hopefully 
brought their company to Broadw ay with a 

repertory including The Chipwoman’s Fortune 
(a play by a Negro author, Willis Richardson, 
which was well received), Sa/ome, with Evelyn 
Preer (in which the actress was highly com- 
mended), and a version of The Come dy of Errors. 
The scene of this Shakespeare was a circus tent, 


the music was jazz, already thoroughly at home 
in the dance halls and no longer a stranger to the 
concert stage. It was, however, almost fifteen 
years before swinging the classics became the 
fashion, white audiences did not like to see 
Shakespeare intruded upon, and the Ethiopian 
Art Players disbanded. 

Soon afterwards Eugene O’Neill, again at the 
Provincetown Playhouse, redirected attention to 
the more serious aims and aspects of the Negro 
theatre. This time it was with 4// God’s Chillun 
Got Wings, in which Paul Robeson played 
leading role, that of a young Negro intellectual 
who marries a white woman (Mary Blair) and 
with her fights a losing fight against racial an- 
tagonism. The play was boldly written and ex- 
cellently played but it had many of O’Neill’s 
most marked faults and he had not yet achieved 
the dramatic security he was soon to find in the 
longer play-form. The drama’s imperfections 
left it open to every form of attack and it did 
not survive them long. But Robeson’s acting and 

soon after — his first concert of spirituals 
and work songs established his reputation as an 
artist which has grown steadily since then. 
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LULU BELLE, by Edward Sheldon and Charles MacArthur, produced by David Belasco (1926) 


Lulu Belle was both more superficial than 4// There was no romance rose-lighting its realism. 4 
God’s Chillun Got Wings — and so less affecting; Thurman was a Negro who knew his Harlem 
and more skilfully theatrical — and so more ef- and a the play must be counted second- 
fective. It attained an artificial success, largely rate ‘leaves . . . an impression of the real 
due to good acting, notably by Lenore Ulric as _ thing faithfully translated.’ 

Lulu Belle, the Negro harlot, Henry 
Hull, a Negro barber, and Evelyn 
Preer (succeeded by Edna ° Thomas) 
in a role second only to Miss Ulric. 
A large cast — half Negro — added 
Belasco’s favored realistic touches to 
the story of street life in Harlem 
which was the focus of interest. For 
Harlem was already becoming ‘a 
Negro race capital’. ‘It has at- 





tracted’, Alain Locke says, ‘the Afri- d 
can, the West Indian, the Negro a: 
American . . . the peasant, the stu- p 
dent, the business man, the profes- o! 
sional man, artist . . . adventurer © 
and worker, preacher and... ex- fc 
ploiter.’ Little by little the problems 5 
of this large community became the L 
subject of many plays. Harlem offered h 
a distinct contrast to Lulu Belle. HARLEM, by Wallace Thurman and William Jourdan Rapp (7929) tl 
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IN ABRAHAM'S BOSOM, by Paul Green, with Abbie Mitchell, Frank Wilson, Rose McClendon (1926) 


Paul Green has the gift of imagination and of 
dramatic creation; either by nature or by long 
association with Negroes at their homely task of 
pulling a living out of Carolina soil, he has a sense 
of rhythm almost as strong and free as theirs. 
One of his short plays, The No ’Count Bov, 
found its way to the pages of THEATRE ARTS and 
soon afterward won a prize in the New York 
Little Theatre Tournament. So when he brought 
his first long offering, /n Abraham's Bosom, up to 
the Provincetown Playhouse, he was not un- 


known. Jules Bledsoe (shortly followed by 
Frank Wilson) had the role of the young Negro 
who loses his life in a vain effort to find it for 
himself and for his people through education. 
Rose McClendon was his wife, Abbie Mitchell, 
his mother, and they gave the playwright and 
his story strong support. It was, therefore, 
hardly a surprise when this deeply stirring, 
though far from perfect, play won the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1926 and headed both playwright and 
players for further successes. 
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courtesy Richard Huey 





The playbill called Deep River by Frank 
Harling and Laurence Stallings a ‘native op- 
era’. The production was made by Arthur Hop- 
kins, who offered generous opportunity to his 
actors and singers. Harling’s score turned in the 
direction of serious jazz still unfamiliar to the 
theatre and it had many excellent and dramatic 
passages. Woodman Thompson designed for 
Deep River one of his loveliest settings, an old 
Southern pillared house with massive white 
stairs. The libretto, however, was ‘left undram- 
atized,’ John Mason Brown says, ‘submerged 
in rather dreary talk and very impromptu and 
untalented rhymes’. The result was that Deep 
River lasted only 32 performances and might be 
said to have made no permanent impression ex- 
cept for the fact that the people who saw it still 
talk of Rose McClendon’s slow, dignified de- 
scent of those white stairs in her black taffeta 
gown as one of the high moments of stage move- 
ment. Jules Bledsoe played opposite Mrs. Mc- 
Clendon (this was his first stage appearance, in 
fact, just before J Abraham's Bosom), and his 
unusual talent as a singing actor was recalled a 
year later when the time came to cast the part 
of Joe in the musical version of Edna Ferber’s 
Showboat. Bledsoe sang ‘Ol’ Man River’ with 
enormous success all through the New York 
production of Showboat. He sang the Emperor 
Jones, but not at the Metropolitan. He sang in 
Aida at an opera festival in Cleveland and the 
New York World Telegram said of him, ‘He is 
the finest Amonasro in the world today.’ 
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JULES BLEDSOE AND RICHARD HUEY, /o the left, in the 
performance of In Abraham’s Bosom al the Provincety 
Playhouse (1926) 

ROSE MCCLENDON, below, in the Harling-Stallings ‘ 
opera’ Deep River, in which she shared acting honors 
Fules Bledsoe (1926) 
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Burns Mantle sums up the season 1927-191 
in Best Plays, ‘It was nothing much to brag off 
seasons go nor one of which we were exact 
ashamed. As we say of the comedy that doe 
quite come off, “‘It was fairly stupid but it 
its points.”’ There were 270 productions thi 
season including 40 revivals. Of these onl 
something more than 30 were moderately sug 
cessful. But among that 30 were Strange Inte 
lude, Marco Millions, Roval Family, Coquet?_™ 
The Letter, Paris Bound, The Queen's Husba 

Volpone, Diamond Lil and Porgy. It seems 
markable enough that Mr. Mantle should call 
season mediocre that had so many outstandif 
plays. But it is even more remarkable that 
teen years later so many of the most successfi j 
plays should seem farther r away and more dated J 
than Porgy, Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward$ 
dramatization of Mr. Heyward’s novel. Pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild, the play ran through 
a long season, was revived in New York before 
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porGy, by Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward, a Theatre Guild production. Settings by Cleon Throckmorton 

going on a long tour, and a few years later re- The leading actors in the play were Frank Wil- 
turned as an opera with music by George Gersh- son as Porgy, Rose McClendon, Wesley Hill, 
win. Now the opera is back again as one of Jack Carter, Evelyn Ellis, nr Harv ey, 
\942's great successes. But more of all this later. Leigh Whipper, Richard Huey, Percy Verwayne. 
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stnGinG ‘Ol’ Man River’, the hit song of Show Boat, a dramatiza- 
tion for Ziegfeld of Edna Ferber’s novel, with music by Ferome Kern 


Show Boat was the great musical success of 
the season 1927-1928. It was one of the big, 
beautiful things that Ziegfeld did so well and it 
played for 572 performances, toured the coun- 
try, went to london for a successful season 
and was later revived here. One song invariably 
stopped the show — ‘Ol’ Man River’, which 
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Jerome Kern had made so close to the patternd 
the spirituals that it has often been mistaken ft 
one. After the close of the American tour wit 
Jules Bledsoe, Paul Robeson (above) sang t® 
role of Joe in the revival and in London. Th 
song still remains a popular favorite whenevt 
Robeson includes it in a concert program. 
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Bill Robinson played big-time vaudeville as 
long as it lasted. From Blackbirds of 1928 and 
Brown Buddies he has danced many a show to 
success. He has taught generations of dancers, 
down to Shirley Temple, to follow the flowing 


Carl Van Vechten 
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lines of his rhythm. As long as he goes on danc- 
ing, he will have an audience that is brighter and 
gayer for watching him. But there 1s more to say 
of his expert art than that it is jolly, and Mary 
Austin has said it (see page §25). 
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20th Century-Fox 





STEPIN FETCHIT AND VERA BROOKS in Hearts in Dixie 
It was Robert Benchley who called Hearts in 


Dixie the first real talking picture. The film 
would hardly stand comparison with some of the 
fine things being done today or even with Ha/le- 
lujah which was produced in the same year 
(1929). But it made clear the fact — very 
doubtful before this— that there were actors 
whose voices would register perfectly and whose 
rhythm of speech would harmonize with the 
movement of their bodies. After watching a 
score of early ‘talkies’ in which the actor-voices 
were either grim or funny but never real 
beautiful, Benchley decided that ‘if the talking 
movies must be participated in exclusively by 
Negroes . then so be it. In the Negro the 
sound picture has found its ideal protagonist. 

. So long as there are enough Negroes to 
make pictures and enough good stories for them 
to act in, the future of the talking picture is 
assured.’ 

That matter of the ‘good stories for them to 
act in’ has, however, been the stumbling block 
for Negroes in the motion pictures as it has been 
for them in stage drama. Life in Harlem has not 
yet aroused motion picture interest, nor Negro 
contributions to science, art or the war. The 
stories of plantation life or of lowly cabin life in 
all their romantic, melodramatic or sordid as- 
pects have been pretty well worn out. They 
were already threadbare in Hearts in Dixie and 
the film showed it although — to go back to 
Benchley again — ‘entirely outside the main 
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story is the amazing personality of Step 
Fetchit. He is the best actor that the talk 
ing movies hav e produced. When Stepin Feta 
speaks you are there beside him, one of the 
comedians of the screen.’ 









Among the other leading actors in Heapge 
Dixie was Clarence Muse, a man of uny 
varied talents. He had taken a law degree: 
Dickerson University before deserting 
career for musical composition and the 
ette Theatre Stock Company. He sang N 
spirituals over the radio. He played Porgy fy 
Western audiences and that led him to Hol 
wood. He trained and directed the westem 
cast of Run Little Chillun, one of the Feden 
Theatre’s few financial successes. With Davi 
Broeckman he wrote the symphonic poem “Hg 
lem Heav’n’, performed by the Philharmo 
Los Angeles 1 in the Holly wood Bowl. A fewy 









Hughes of Way Deaw ict. a film j in which 
also directed dances and acted a a lead l 


CLARENCE MUSE in disguise in Way Down South 
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MGM 


HALLELUJAH, with Daniel Haynes, a film directed by King Vidor (1929) 


King Vidor, a forward-looking and imagina- 
tive director, was one of the first to appreciate 
the full opportunities offered by sound in motion 
pictures. He had watched with great interest the 


success of Porgy, not only the financial success of 


a play with an entire Negro cast but also the suc- 
cessful use of the Negro actor’s gifts of free move- 
ment, of flexible and expressive voice and of an 
ability to harmonize the rhythms of sound and 
movement. He saw something of the same thing 
repeated in Hearts in Dixie and he decided to do 
an entire film based on life in the cotton planta- 
tions of the south which should combine the new 
advantages offered by sound and a Negro cast. 
He did not want to reproduce sound too literally 
but rather to formalize its patterns and use it as 
a background, keeping the camera always well 
to the fore. The setting, the story and the ‘simple 
folk who peopled it were good material for both 


camera and sound track. 

The picture of Negro life presented by Ha/le/u- 
jah, as it finally appeared, was still romantic, 
still shadowed by traditional clichés of Negro 
character and action. But the folk scenes and the 
plantation scenes were both beautiful and 
authentic. The acting was unified and rhythmic 
and the picture as a whole established another 
new high level for sound. The cast was headed 
by Daniel Haynes who was already a familiar 
figure on the stage. With him was Nina Mae 
McKinney who began her career in the chorus of 
Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds. If the tiny boy in the 
foreground of the illustration above was not 
Farina, he had the same particular charm that 
has carried Farina straight into moviegoers’ 
hearts as one of ‘Our Gang’, the same charm 
that— now Farina has grown up — carries 
Buckwheat along the same happy path. 





Let Sterling Brown review The Green Pastures, 
one of the greatest contributions to the Negro- 
American Theatre: ‘The Green Pastures (1930) 
was a miracle in the mediaeval sense of a bibli- 
cal story presented upon the stage, and in sev- 
eral more important ways. It was a miracle in 
the length of its run, in the tenderness and rev- 
erence that Marc Connelly was able to infuse 
into Roark Bradford’s farces, in the beautifully 
compelling acting of Richard Harrison, and in 
the perfect appropriateness of the sonorous Hall 
Johnson spirituals to the narrative. Although it 
was called “‘an attempt to present certain as- 
pects of a living religion in the terms of its be- 
lievers’”’, discerning critics have seen in The 
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THE GREEN PASTURES, by Marc Connelly, 
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with Richard B. Harrison as ‘De Lawd’, Wesley Hill as Gabriel N 





Green Pastures a statement in simple terms of 
the relationship of anyone and his God, ,_ 
The frock-coat, fedora and ten cent Cigar ape 
probably Marc Connelly’s version of what 
Roark Bradford said was a Negro preacher's 
version of God, but the kindly, perplexed father 
of his people is like the God of the spirituals, ff 
the play is not accurate truth about the religion 
of the folk-Negro, it is movingly true to folk 
life. . . . The Green Pastures is fantasy, bury 
is likewise simple profound reality’ (from Neg ‘ 
Poetry and Drama, by Sterling Brown). The] 
cast included, among others: Daniel Hay 
Jesse Shipp, Homer Tutt and Tutt Whitney, 
beside Richard Harrison and Wesley Hill. 
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OTHELLO, a London production with Maurice Browne as Lago, Paul Robeson as Othello 


Actors the world over like to measure their 
powers against the characters of Shakespeare. 
Every great woman player hopes to be remem- 
bered as Juliet or Viola, as Desdemona or Lady 
Macbeth. Every Anglo-Saxon actor tests his skill 
with Hamlet. Albert Basserman triumphed as 
King Lear, Salvini as Othello. Richard Harri- 
son’s favorite was The Merchant of Venice. 

From the days of the African Free Company 
in the early nineteenth century when James 
Hewlitt made his name as Richard III, Shake- 
speare has been the king dramatist in every 
serious company of Negro players. One of the 
notable productions of the Shakespeare Ter- 
centenary in 1916 was Edward Sterling Wright’s 
Othello in Harlem. Generally speaking, it is the 
role of Othello that has a ‘special lure for the 
Negro actor, partly, of course, because he feels 


at ease in the lineaments of the Moor but partly, 
too, because of the tradition established one 
hundred years ago by Ira Aldridge. 

Paul Robeson played Othello in London in 
1930. Probably no actor ever understood the 
play — or the part — better than he did. He 
brought to the role ‘a noble voice, a tremendous 
presence, and an infinite simplicity’. Maurice 
Browne, who produced the play, had given 
Robeson the support of a gifted but not a har- 
monious cast. He himself was Iago, the young 
Peggy Ashcroft was Desdemona, Sybil Thorn- 
dike, Emilia. The very weight of this cast and 
their differences in acting method hindered 
rather than helped the production. But the 
music of the lines as Robeson spoke them 
reached out to every corner and into every mind. 
It would be good to see him again as Othello. 
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Doris Ulmann (collection Olicer M. Savler) 





RUN LITTLE CHILLUN, with Fredi Washington, 


’30’s were full of plays about Ne- 
groes. There was Singing the Blues, Savage 
Rhythm, James K. Millen’s Never No More. 
The Negro theatre was slowly learning how best 
to use its own special tools and advantages. 
Hall Johnson, at this time, was known chiefly as 
the director of a fine Negro choir. With Run 
Little Chillun (the story of a conflict between a 
pagan cult and a Negro Baptist Church in the 
South) he appeared both as playwright and 
choral director in a work that was full of talent. 
Not all of the acts escaped the hackneyed and 
the melodramatic but there were two scenes fine 
enough to support the whole structure. One was 
a revival meeting with plenty of spirituals sung 
as they should be sung. The other, ‘artificial in 
its dramatic substance’ but equally effective as 
theatre, was a religious orgy in a primitive for- 
est. Hall Johnson’s choir was already a disci- 
plined group of singing actors when Frank Mer- 
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The early 











Alston Burleigh, and Edna Thomas (above with the Hall ‘fohnson choir) 


lin, as director, took them in hand, and the 


production showed to full advantage. 


The wave of left-wing plays affected strongly 
playwrights who saw the Negro’s relation 
American life and labor in the round. Generally 
speaking, the social plays on Negro themes wert 
more earnest and sympathetic than accom 
plished as dramatic writing, but often what 
would have been merely a rhetorical statement 
of a problem was made deeply moving by ele 
quent acting. They Shall Not Die by John Wer 
ley, a plea for the Scottsboro boys, belongs iff 
this group; also Stevedore by Paul Peters and 
George Sklar, which turns upon the relation 
the Negro to the labor union; Langston Hughes: 
Mulatto; Paul Green’s indictment of the chail 
gang, Hymn to the Rising Sun, and his full 
length shanty- town play with music and chant, 
Roll, Sweet Chariot. Of these, Stevedore stands 
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steveDoRE, with Al Watts, Rex Ingram, Georgette Harvey, Leigh Whipper, Fack Carter, Edna Thomas 


most firmly on its own dramatic feet. It has 
weak spots, but a secure spine to the action, and 
it afforded an excellent cast rewarding oppor- 
tunities. Moreover, its ‘social protest’ has mean- 


ing and effectiveness because it is an integral 
element of the story. A little later a younger 
group of Negro playwrights was able to build on 
the foundations laid in these plays. 


THEY SHALL NoT DIE, bv Fohn Wexley, a ‘documentary’ in play form (1934) 
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FOUR SAINTS IN THREE ACTS: Bruce Howard, Beatrice Robinson-Wayne, Edward Matthews 


Four Saints in Three Acts was called by its 
author and composer, Gertrude Stein and Virgil 
Thomson, an opera to be sung. Actually, it was 
a sung-dance, striking and original in form and 
treatment, with an extraordinary Negro cast, 
unified in John Houseman’s production and al- 
together successful. The words made little sense 
but they were colorful and evocative and lent 
themselves to song. The music was reminiscent 
but had an ‘effective melodic and dramatic line’ 
that ‘maintained the mood of solemn nonsense’. 
Frederick Ashton patterned the stylized move- 
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ment. But there was no doubt that it was Edward 
Matthews as St. Ignatius with his beautiful sing. 
ing and his steady, solemnly comic attitude and 
movement who was the great artist of the occa- 
sion. The two Saints Theresa (above) and St, 
Chavez (John Diggs) shared the honors with him, 
The line that ran straight, on the one hand, 
from Rider of Dreams, The Emperor Fones, Porgy 
and The Green Pastures, and on the musical side 
from Shuffle Along through Run Little Chillun 
to Four Saints in Three Acts finally met i 
George Gershwin’s opera, Porgy and Bess. 
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PORGY AND BESS, opera by Du Bose Heyward and George Gershwin, pre- 
duced by the Theatre Guild in 1935, revived by Cheryl Crawford in 1942 


The first hints in the theatre of syncopated 
music and rhyme turned to serious account 
came (1898) in Will Marion Cook’s Clorindy: 
The Origin of the Cake-Walk, with lyrics by P aul 
Lawrence Dunbar. It is a far cry from Clorindy 
to Porgy and Bess, above, and yet it was in the 
earlier work (and others like it) that seeds of 
Negro opera were sown. Cook was a trained 
musician and although he himself worked always 
under difficulties, he foresaw the symphonic de- 
velopmen t of Negro harmony and tempo. 

It is characteristic of this whole theatre 
story that the first complete achievement in the 
feld, the first important native opera on a 
Negro theme, with music in the Negro idiom, 
should be written and composed by white men, 
Du Bose Heyward and George Gershwin. But 
the fact of precedence in time will not matter 
much as years go by. There are already plenty 
of Negro talents big enough to take the field 
poets like I “angston Hughes, or Sterling Brown 


(with his ‘Slim Greer’ series) and musicians 
like Duke Ellington, composer of The Creole 
Rhapsody (and at work on an African opera), 
William Grant Still with his classical jazz sym- 
phonies and his ballets Guiadlesse and Sadhyi. 

The only thing that matters just now is that 
Heyward in turning his play into an opera script 
and Gershwin in setting it to music did a fine 
piece of work and had an excellent cast to in- 
terpret it in action, with Todd Duncan as Porgy, 
Anne Wiggins Brown as Bess, Edward Mat. 
thews as Jake, John W. Bubbles as Sportin’ Life 
(the part Avon Long plays in the 1942 revival), 
Abbie Mitchell as Clara, Georgette Harvey as 
Maria, J. Rosamond Johnson as Frazier. 

It is hard to define what quality, among its 
many virtues, it is that keeps Porgy fresh and 
rich and alive in all its forms. The story itself, a 
passage in the life of a tenement district in 
Charleston — Catfish Row, once the centre of 
aristocratic life — is sordid and melodramatic. 
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Warner's 


The pattern of the action was novel and exciting 
when it first appeared but its high moments 
have all been imitated (both well and badly) 
often enough since then to take the bloom out of 
any flowering less firm. Perhaps it is because a 
poet gave Porgy its life that Porgy lives today. 
Perhaps, too, because the actors knew some- 
thing of the sordid life and the characters, both 
bad and beautiful, that peopled it and because 
there were poets among them, too. 

There is no remark that is so disparaging to 
the Negro actor, singer, musician as the one, 
intended as a high compliment, that he is a 
‘natural’ who has no training and requires none. 
It is true that he carries with him, as gifts of 
race or environment, an unfettered rhythmic 
sense and a voice of extraordinary range and 
flexibility. But rhythm, no matter how beauti- 
ful, is not art. The winds have it and the waves 
and birds in flight. It is the mastery of rhythm, 
its discipline in acting, singing, playing that 
serves the processes of art. W hat Louis Arm- 
strong in his book, Swing that Music, s 
front-rank players can be said equally of Negro 
actors and dancers. A swing musician, he writes, 
must ‘learn to read expertly and be just as 
able to play to score as any regular musician. 
Then he must never forget for one moment of 
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says of 








his life that the true spirit of swing music lies jn 
free playing and that he must alw ays keep his 
own musical playing tree. He must be a com. 
poser as well as a player.’ 

The very overflow of rhythm characteristic of 
the Negro i is what makes it so difficult for any 
but the most experienced and sure- handed di. 
rector to unify a group of Negro actors, singers 
or instrumental players. The difference between 
a second-rate Negro show and a performance by 
trained Negro actors and singers marks the 
stretch between natural gifts and disciplined 
talents. The casts of Shuffle Along, of Blackbirds, 
Green Pastures, Four Saints, Run Little Chillun, 
Macbeth, Porgy and Porgy and Bess are ample 
evidence of this. 


The Green Pastures ran in New York, on tour 
north and south, and back in New York for al- 
most five years. Richard Harrison was dead and 
it was his superb playing of ‘De Lawd’ which 
had given the whole production wings. But once 
done and so beautifully done, the play’s life 
could not but go on. In 1936 it crossed the coun- 
try once more to reappear as a film, directed by 
William Keighley and Marc Connelly. 


* De Lawd’ , Oscar 
Noah (bottom) 


THE GREEN PASTURES, f/m: Rex Ingram as 
Polk as Gabriel (top); Eddie Anderson as 
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When the Federal Theatre was 
started in 1935 it was understood that 
a major purpose of the project was to 
offer to ‘the people access to the arts 
and tools of a civilization which they 
themselves are helping to make’. 
Such a theatre was expected to be ‘at 
once an illustration and a bulwark of 
the democratic form of government’. 
It was agreed that the choice of plays 
would be left to the various directors 
with a suggestion that ‘emphasis 
should be placed on new American 
plays, classical plays, children’s plays 
and a special program for Negro com- 
panies’. No part of the Federal Thea- 
tre brought more ample returns to the 
project itself than did the Negro units 
and conversely, no American theatre 
project (except perhaps the Lafay- 
ette Theatre during its long history) 
has meant more to Negro players and 
other theatre artists than the Federal 
Theatre did. The Harlem theatre and 
its counterpart in a few other cities 
had always been too poor to support 
even its most talented group steadily 
over long periods. Even the best- 
known actors had too much off-time 
to fill with other less congenial jobs. 
But the Federal Theatre gave them 
money for fresh designs and produc- 
tions and plenty of time for rehearsals 
as well as all necessary casts. In New 
York the very active group was for- 
tunate in securing the Lafayette 
Theatre, which had been home, train- 
ing school and exhibition ground to so 
many Negro players, composers and 
producers, as its centre of action. On 
Rose McClendon’s advice, and with 
the enthusiastic support of the group, 
John Houseman was the man selected as their 
first director, since the Negroes all felt (and still 
feel) that only a few of them are experienced 
enough in direction to do their company its full 
justice. They reproduced every kind of play 
classics in straight and remade versions, well- 
known modern plays, and many new plays by 
and about Negroes, like Haiti, by William Du 
Bois, a melodrama of the historic struggle be- 


WPA Federal Theatre Photos 





THE NEGRO UNITS of the Federal Theatre were notable, among other 
things, for the range and variety of their repertory. Haiti (above) with 
Alvin Childress, Louis Sharpe and Rex Ingram (standing) Turpentine 
(below) with Charlie Taylor, Gus Smith, Louis Sharpe, Thurman Jackson 


tween the French and the West Indians in 1902; 
and Turpentine, by J. A. Smith and Peter Mor- 
rell, aimed at vivifying the struggle of the Negro 
laborer in the turpentine swamps of Florida. 


The Harlem Macéeth is theatre legend today. 
It was a torrid version of Shakespeare’s tale 
with tropical settings by Nat Karson. Edna 
Thomas was Lady Macbeth and Jack Carter, 
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EDNA THOMAS as Lady Macbeth (1935) 


Macbeth, Canada Lee, Banquo. Orson Welles 
and John Houseman directed or, one could 


more fairly say, created this Macbeth, ‘making of 


ita tragedy of black ambition in a Green Jungle 
shot with such lights from both Heaven and Hell 
as no other stage has seen’. It was, as someone 
said, ‘ The Emperor Fones gone beautifully mad’ 
and Hallie Flanagan reports, ‘those drums beat 
for 100,000 people throughout the country as 





Macbeth went on tour 
drum beats was accepted 
legend grew’. 

There were many other units outside of New 
York in Seattle, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Newark, Los Angeles, Boston, Raleigh, Birming- 
ham, San Francisco and Chicago. Several of 
these were enterprising, lively and highly suc- 
cessful. For many years the chief disciples of the 


the power of those 
in Harlem and the 





MACBETH, scene of the witches in the Harlem Federal Theatre version (1930) 
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form of music we now know as ‘hot 
jazz’ had come from Chicago. It was 
quite to be expected therefore that the 
best example of the new madness in 
the Federal Theatre should also come 
from Chicago in the form of a Swing 
Mikado, all swing and heat and feath- 
ers and laughter. This Chicago variant 
of Gilbert and Sullivan unfortunately 
became so successful that it caught 
the envious eye of the commercial 
theatre and the Federal Theatre, in 
accordance with their government 
regulations, pratheags oo to sell it. Fol- 
lowing The Swing Mikado two other 
swing shows, not Federal Theatre, 
came to the Broadway stage. The first 
was called The Hot Mikado. Gilbert 
and Sullivan again, remade, gor- 
geously caparisoned and with Bill 
Robinson in the lead, it danced its 
way into the New York World’s Fair. 
The second was called Swingin’ the Dream and 
was an attempt to capitalize, through music and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, on the success 
accorded to Macbeth. But, in spite of Maxine 
Sullivan’s alluring voice and Louis Armstrong’s 
magic trumpet, Pyramus and Thisbe, Quince 
and Bottom managed to resist the sea-change 
more successfully than Shakespeare’s witches 
did or his tragic heroes. 

But when the Federal Theatre was closed by 
act of congress the Negro units left more of 


THE SWING MIKADO, Chicago Federal Theatre (1939) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG, ‘the arch-apostle of hot jazz’ and author 
of Swing That Music, visits Broadway in Swingin’ the Dream 


value behind them than the memory of much 
good acting, some inventive production and 
various artistic, as well as commercial, successes. 
They left designers as accomplished as Perry 
Watkins, who had never had a good professional 
opportunity before, and who later designed 
Mamba’s Daughters for Guthrie McClintic. 
They left directors and young playwrights 
strengthened by experience. And especially they 
left a fresh consciousness of what they could 
really do, given the opportunity. 
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Ethel Waters may well remember as a major 
triumph the time, when she was still in her teens, 
that she sang the ‘St. Louis Blues’ at the Lincoln 
Theatre for $9 a week. She may have thought 
of that in 1934 when she was co-starred with 
Clifton Webb and Helen Broderick in 4s Thou- 
sands Cheer and is supposed to have earned 
$76,000. She may have remembered it with spe- 
cial pleasure when she played her first dramatic 
role in Mamba’s Daughters and then shifted 
back easily to her gayer revue form as Petunia 
Jackson in Cabin in the Sky. Of Mamba’s Daugh- 
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ETHEL WATERS in Man- 
ba’s Daughters, dy Du 
Bose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward (1939) 


ters Rosamond Gilder writes, ‘The play deals 
with Mamba (Georgette Harvey) and her daugh- 
ter Hagar (Ethel Waters) and the latter’s child 
(Fredi Washington) to whom they dedi- 
cate their lives. Hagar is a gentle creature inured 
to the heaviest labor, kindly, generous and de- 
voted but capable of violent rages, dangerous 
on account of her great strength. . . . Ethel 
Waters as Hagar . . . has a concentration, 4 
relaxation, which come from the true actor’s 
inner identification with the role. She is calm as 
though rooted in some deeper truth.’ 
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ETHEL WATERS in Cabin 
in the Sky, dy Lynn 
Root, music by Vernon 
Duke (7940) 


There are not many players — either men or 
women — of whom a criticism 
Ethel Waters in Maméa’s Daughters could be 
written, of whom it could also be said (concern- 
ing Cabin in the Sky), ‘Against this pulsing back- 
ground of color, sound and movement it takes an 
Ethel Waters to rise and shine, but this she does 
in a performance as gay and vital as her last 
year's portrayal of Hagar in Mamba’s Daughters 
was movingly profound. The carefree fantasy 

. provides Miss Waters with a featherlike 
velidele which she handles with deftness and 





like that of 


Carl Van Vechten 


Ethel Waters had most excel- 


spiritual grace.’ 
lent company in this play with Dooley Wilson 


as the ‘powerful sinner, a crap-shootin’, razor- 
pullin’ wastrel given to wine and women, but 
good at heart’, with Rex Ingram as Lucifer, 
Jr., Todd Duncan (now singing Porgy for a sec- 
ond time) as the Lawd’s General, J. Rosamond 
Johnson (with his choir) as the Reverend Green, 
and Katherine Dunham (with her dancers) as 
‘the Scarlet Woman’. Ethel Waters has been 
called the only blues singer who retains the folk 
flavor of this form of song. 
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KATHERINE DUNHAM, with Archie Savage and Talley Beatty in Ti’ Cocomacaque 


Katherine Dunham, born in Chicago in 1912 
is a dancer and an anthropologist. The distance 
between the two fields is, for her, inconsiderable. 
Forms of the dance, she believes, have greater 
tenacity than any other cultural forms and as 
such are part of the anthropologist’s essential 
material. She undertook to offer evidence of this 
when the Rosenwald Foundation awarded her a 
fellowship in 1935 (renewed in 1936) to study 
native dancing in Jamaica, Martinique, Trini- 
dad and Haiti. The rich notes she brought back 
from these tours were later interpreted in il- 
luminating articles, and vividly in the sis of 
concerts (presented with her group) illustrating 
authentic native dances of the United States 
and the Caribbean. These were followed by 
dances in Cadin in the Sky and in Hollywood. 

Miss Dunham’s theory of cultural heritage i in 
the dance has a definite importance to the thea- 
tre. For Negro rhythms have undoubtedly deeply 
affected theatre dance and all other American 
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dance forms. Let us take just one man’s story 
here for illustration. A young man named James 
Reese Europe, who had come up from Washing- 
ton, was one of the talented musicians who fore- 
gathered at the Hotel Marshall in the early 
’g0’s. He was a member of the Memphis Stu- 
dents (who did not come from Memphis), one 
of the first jazz bands to play on-stage. He 
organized the Clef Club, and led the first jazz 
concert in Carnegie Hall in 1912. During the 
World War he led the famous 1sth Regiment 
Band of the 369th Infantry to the fighting front. 
But between the Carnegie Hall concert and the 
beginning of war he had completely upset Amer- 
ican stage and social dance traditions by the 
rhythms he taught Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
and the music he composed for them. 

André Levinson showed his usual critical in- 
sight when he wrote twenty years ago, ‘The 
drummer who is the soul of any jazz band is 
essentially a dancer.’ And, as Alain Locke re- 
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minds us, ‘the most likely reason for the Negro’s 
mastery of rhythm is his long and intimate con- 
tact with its original source, the dance.’ 

If the dance is ‘the cradle of music’, we come 
here, closer than anywhere else perhaps, to the 
essential quality that makes for the success of 
Negroes in the complex pattern of the theatre 
the intimate relationship they accept instinc- 
tively between the arts. Dance is music, music 
is action and the artist and his audience move 
as one. What is true of the Negro preacher and 
his swaying congregation, of the jazz-band 
leader and his cavorting men is also true of the 
actor and his colleagues, of the players and their 
responsive audience. What they do may not al- 

ways be worth doing and often may not be well 
done but it is seldom not alive and active. 

Mary Austin, the brilliant authority on the 
American rhythm, gave testimony to this in 
writing about Bill Robinson in The Nation, 
many years ago, just after he had dev eloped that 
marvellous tap dance up and down a stair that 
electrified every audience that saw — and heard 
—jit, and danced with it, within themselves. 
She wrote: ‘It is only by the sincere unconscious- 
ness of his genius that he is able to attain that 
perfection of stage performance, in which his 
audience is made happily to participate. It is 
safe to say that Bill Robinson’s audience knows 
no more than Bill of what, without any diminu- 
tion of frank pleasure, is going on before its 
eyes. It probably does not realize in any formal 
way that he is offering them the great desidera- 
tum of modern art, a clean short cut to areas of 
enjoyment long closed to us by the accumulated 
rubbish of the culture route. For Bill Robinson 
not only restores to us our primal rhythmic ap- 
preciations; he himself reaches the sources of his 
rhythmic inspiration by paths that the modern 
American artist would give one of his eyes 
the eye filmed and colored by five thousand 
years of absorbed culture — to feel beneath his 
feet... in such release and return lies the 
chief gift of the Negro tocontemporary art. . . .’ 


Even today the motion picture has not quite 
outgrown its immaturity. It still uses talented 


Negro players to fit into the old stereotypes of 


the loving Mammy and the comic servant that 
have almost disappeared from the theatre. Some- 
times, it must be admitted, the films use them in 
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HATTIE MC DANIEL fakes Vivien Leigh's 
waist measure in Gone with the Wind 


this way to good acting effect. Hattie McDaniel 

an old hand at such parts - played Scarlett’s 
Black Mammy in Gone with the Wind so credita- 
bly that she won the first award granted a Negro 
by the Motion Picture Academy. 

Rochester, who is best known as Jack Benny’s 
hoarse and none too respectful butler on the 
radio, played a sort of general factotum to the 
leads, Bing Crosby and Mary Martin, in Birth 
of the Blues. His scene illustrating ‘ How to Sing 
the Blues’ was a high point of the picture, which, 
as might be expected, had plenty of Negro-made 
music, including Ruby Elzy’s singing of Handy’s 
‘St. Louis Blues’. 





EDDIE ANDERSON (ROCHESTER) with 
Carolyn Lee in Birth of the Blues 
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CANADA LEE @s Bigger Thomas in Native Son, Paul Green’s dramatization of Richard Wright's novel 


Native Son gave Canada Lee opportunity for 
an outstanding performance in a powerful play 
of Negro life in its most sinister urban as- 
pects. Hall Johnson's Run Little Chillun had 
been called ‘the most ambitious and accom- 
plished drama by a Negro’. Native Son was quite 
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another matter. No voodoo here, no revival 
meetings with spirituals. Bigger Thomas, pro- 
tagonist of Native Son, bred in the slums of 
Chicago, is the prototype of Negro rebellion 
against spiritual enslavement in a free world. 
The play is still finding large audiences on tour. 
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The Middle Distance: 1890-1917 





THE CAKEWALK (4 
watercolorin The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art 
Dance Archives). 
Probably the ‘mas- 
ter’ painting from 
which theatre posters 
or advertising cards 
for cigarettes were re- 
produced, a fashion 
of the 1890's. 


Heyday of Comedy and Dance 


HE distance between Native Son and the 
[erie marks exactly the distance the 
Negro theatre had travelled between The Fore- 
ground and The Middle Distance. But among 
the comedians, the dancers, the song writers of 
the earlier days were many men of great gifts. 

These years from 18go to 1917, the years of 
the cakewalk and the coon song, the Jonah Man 
and the beginnings of jazz, are also the days 
when William C. Handy came up from the 
South to ‘loose the flood of the blues’, when the 
Negro was gradually to slough off the caricature 
of himself in blackface, to try his hand at seri- 
ous playwriting and production and to organize 
Negro repertory companies so well trained that 
many of their players are still singing and acting 
to crowded houses on Broadway. Honors were 
scattered. The Creole Show from the Chicago 
World’s Fair edged into Manhattan; Ortenta/ 


America, produced by John Isham, was the first 
Negro show to play Broadway proper. Then 
Ernest Hogan, the comedian who changed the 
tradition from the ‘silly end man into a charac- 
ter with . . . a slight, very slight quality of the 
harlequin’, came along with Rufus Rastus and 
The Oyster Man. 

The centre of Negro activity was Worth’s 
Museum, a stock theatre headed by Bob Cole, 
‘the most versatile. theatrical man’ the Negro 
had yet produced. He was a good singer, dancer, 
player; wrote dialogue, lyrics and music; staged 
musical shows and acted in them. He was well 
educated and deeply concerned with the dignity 
of his profession. Teamed with J. Rosamond 
Johnson, he wrote the first true Negro operettas, 
A Trip to Coontown, The Shoofly Regiment, 
Red Moon. 


To Bert Williams is generally conceded top 
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ERNEST HOGAN AND CARITA DAY BOB COLE AND ]. ROSAMOND JOHNSON (at the piano) 


place among Negro comedians. He and his part- of stay at Koster and Bial’s; they toured the} 
ner, George Walker, made an irresistible team. country, meeting ever-growing audiences; they | 
After a first misstep or two, when they came _ established their own company and brought song : 


from California, they broke all records for length and dance comedies like 7» Dahomey, Abyssinia, | 
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IN DAHOMEY, with Hattie McIntosh, George Walker, Ada Overton Walker, Bert Williams, Lottie Williams th 
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WILLIAMS AND WALKER in Abyssinia (7906) 


Bandanna Land down to Broadway. They wrote 
and sang many — if not most — of the popular 
songs of their day. They danced the cakewalk 
from the stage into ballrooms everywhere, 
carried it across the ocean into Buckingham 
Palace and into fashionable clubs in London 
where /n Dahomey played for almost a year. Will 
Marion Cook and Will Vodery were their chief 
composers and arrangers, Alex Rogers their chief 
librettist, Jesse Shipp their chief stage manager. 
But actors, managers, musicians, directors all 
did many other things beside their specialties 
and - sooner or later almost ev ery Negro 
actor, dancer, composer, drifted into the Wil- 
ems and Walker company for one of the big 
popular shows. The team was at the top of their 
skill and popularity when illness cut short 
Walker’s career. Soon Bert Williams went into 


the Follies. 


There he held up the banner of 
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Negro comedy for ten years before he, too, died 
at forty-four. Belasco said that Shakespeare's 
‘humorous man’ applied perfectly to Williams. 
Yet his chief interest outside of the theatre was 
in his library where the lights burned until 
dawn and the shelves showed well-worn copies of 
his favorite authors, Tom Paine, Confucius, 
Schopenhauer, Voltaire, Mark Twain. 
In the theatre, always in blackface, Williams 
was the slouching Jonah Man, the careless, un- 
lucky Negro for whom ev erything went wrong. 
His dialect, in word and inflection, was so per- 
fect that it became the type for low-grade 
Negro speech. Yet all of this Bert Williams had 
to learn as all fine actors have to learn by watch- 
ing and listening to men like that in real life. 
His own speech was perfect English. He was a 
tall, distinguished-looking man and his own 
carriage was straight as a soldier’s. 
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Until the arrival of The Green Pastures in 
1930, no American play had been offered to so 
many audiences in so many cities, towns and 
villages as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which has toured 
the country regularly since 1852 in many ver- 
sions and with companies good, bad and indif- 
ferent. It is said that in London in 1878 five 
companies were playing it at the same time with 
no evil effects on the box-office. In the early 
days, very few Negroes played the leading part 
and even those who did disliked it. If the Negro 
actor must caricature himself, he preferred the 
laughter-stirring clown or the sentimental min- 
strel to Tom, ‘ideally forgiving and submissive, 
tender of his master’s feelings and rights, the 
“perfect slave’”’ 

The world moves. By the time the First World 
War focussed attention on the changes that had 





come over America since the days of Abrahap 
Lincoln, the role was entirely out of fashion ang 
so were the villainous Simon Legree and th 
saccharine Little Eva and Topsy. 

But the motion picture brought all of them 


back. In 1915, Sam Lucas, who had travele | 


straight down the whole road of Negro theatre 


from the early minstrels to burlesque and they | 
to operetta, played Uncle Tom in the first pic. | 


ture version of the story. Unfortunately, ther 
seem to be no stills of this film, which belongs 
in The Middle Distance, available. By 1927 
when another picture version was made with 
James B. Lowe as its hero, Uncle Tom —~g 
the photograph below indicates — was already 
dreaming of years ahead when life would not 


be all servitude for the Negro. He wears his ball 


and chain with a difference. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, with James Lowe as Uncle Tom and Virginia Gray as Little Eva 
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Negro theatre artists have always 
been gregarious and for almost a cen- 
tury there has been in Manhattan one 
corner where the most popular theatre 

ple gathered and where white 
actors, especially musicians and 
yaudevillians playing in blackface, 
came to study the tricks of the trade. 
Early in 1900 the Hotel Marshall on 
West Fifty-Third Street became the 
pivot of Negro social and artistic life. 
Here you could find Bob Cole and J. 
Rosamond Johnson, Ernest Hogan, 
Williams and Walker, Jim Europe, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar and other 
favorites. In a back room, young actors 
rehearsed their parts under the eyes of 
their successful fellows; teams prac- 
tised their new routines and furbished 
up their jokes, the first jazz orchestras 
were organized and the troupes of 
musicians that were the rage for pri- 
vate entertainment. 

Gradually, however, Harlem’s call 
became more insistent. There was a 
young dramatic critic on The New 
York Age whose great desire was to 
give Harlem a first-class stock com- 
pany. (His name was Lester Walton 
and he is now our Minister to Liberia.) 
He leased the Lafayette Theatre and 
the most rewarding period of Negro 
theatre began. The Lafayette, and the 
various producing and managing com- 
panies concerned with it, had plenty 
of money at some times and none at others. 
But they never failed to have an excellent per- 
manent company and a varied repertory. They 
played Negro comedy with song and dance. 
They had a season of grand opera. They played 
The Servant in the House, The 13th Chair and 
On Trial. 

The Lafayette was a producing house. Its 
success gave impetus to other producers — 
Irving Miller, the Tutt Brothers (Whitney and 
J. Homer), S. H. Dudley — who would often take 
a good play on tour. But the leadership always 
came back to the Lafayette. In 1913, J. Leubrie 
Hill, their chief director, staged The Darktown 
Follies and scouts from Manhattan’s theatre 
came up to see what was doing. In 1915, there 





Courtesy Paul Meltsner 


THEATRE IN HARLEM, woodcut by Paul Meltsner 


was a show called Darkydom, starring Miller 
and Lyles, with music by Will Marion Cook, 
Abbie Mitchell as leading player, Opal Cooper 
as the tenor. The New York Age wrote that the 
opening night was reminiscent of Broadway. 
Never in the history of Harlem show business 
had there been such a long line of automobiles, 
so many Manhattan box-parties. The play went 
on and on to capacity houses. But one at a time 
its players were lured to other fields; bit by bit 
its sketches were bought for Broadway. 

A year or two later, came Ridgely Torrence’s 
Three Plays for a Negro Theatre with Opal 
Cooper and Inez Clough, among others, from 
the Lafayette, and then Shuffle Along with Miller 
and Lyles. The Harlem cycle was complete. 
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There was gradually moving in on our theatre 
and on entertainment in general a body of song 
that was not theatrical in its origin or in its 

spirit — Negro spirituals, work songs, blues. 

Who made them and out of what material, who 
sang them first and where and why, who adapted 
them until they achieved the form in which they 
have come down to us — all of these are ques- 
tions answered variously and at great length by 
historians and writers on folk arts. The impor- 
tant thing is that the Negro poet and singer 
‘took what he liked where he found it. And then 
he changed it and made it his own’, re- 
taining always the story and the spirit of the 
folk. 

The spirituals have come to us from many 
directions (the Fisk Jubilee Singers, composers 
like Burleigh and Johnson, singers like Roland 


w. C. HANDY, ‘the father of the blues’ 
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Hayes, Marian Anderson, Dorothy Maynor): 
the work songs often from their active source, 
the laborer at his work; the blues chiefly from one 
man, W. C. Handy, who collected their familiar 
rhymes and basic tunes during years of research 
on the docks, the rails, in factories and barrel 
houses and who has written so many of his own 
that the blues seem to be his particular and per. 
sonal property. The early blues singers, Bessie, 
Mamie and Clara Smith and Ma Rainey » passed 
them on to others who passed them on again, 
They are the individual’s sorrow song as the 
spiritual is the group’s. What Isaac Goldberg 
said of ragtime might be said of them. ‘They are 
in part the pagan release of the Negro from his 
addiction to holiness. The spirituals trans- 
late the Bible, ragtime translates the other six 
days of the week.’ 
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Harvard College Library Theatre Collection 


JAMES BLAND and 
the covers of some of 
his minstrel songs 


The Background 


onc before the Blues came ‘like a great musi- 
c cal Mississippi, only running north’, the 
Negroes of the south had sent another Soren of 
entertainment north. Minstrel shows were born 
out of plantation playtimes around the Negro 
cabins. For many years there were no Negro 
minstrels in the theatre; Mr. Bones, Tambo and 





their companions were white men playing in 
blackface. But the source of their humor and 
the original patter of the dance and song, long 
before it became a caricature of itself, was made 
in the deep south. Later there were many Negro 
minstrel companies, also always playing in 
burnt cork, and some of these companies were 





very good indeed, like the Georgia Minstrels 


bef ore 1890 


and Callender’s Consolidated Company. Billy 
Kersands, big-mouthed comedian, the two 
Bohee brothers, magical banjo players, and Sam 
Lucas were great names among them, but per- 
haps the greatest was James Bland, author of 
‘Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny Bland was 
like Stephen Foster — ‘a prodigal and careless 
genius; a reckless and irresponsible troubadour’. 
Like Foster, so much of whose music spoke of 
the southland, Bland was not born in the south. 
He came from Long Island, of Negro, Indian and 
white descent. He ran away from Howard 
University with his banjo under his arm to join 
Callender’s Minstrels and to become ‘the bright- 
est and most versatile star of minstrelsy’ 
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JAMES HEWLETT as Richard II], about 1821 


As early as 1821 a group of Negro actors in 
New York were starting on quite another trail. 
The African Company, with James Hewlett as 
their leading player, performed the classics in an 
improvised playhouse at the corner of Bleecker 
and Mercer Streets, ‘in the rear of the One 
Mile Stone, Broadway’. They played Ofhe//o and 
Richard I11, for Shakespeare was always a favor- 
ite, but they played other classics as well and 
they had a good, if limited, audience. For they 
were not far away from the African Free School 
which had been started in 1787 and of which 
James Weldon Johnson says, ‘It is a curious his- 
torical fact that the establishment of the African 
Free School gave the black children of New 
York a free school some years before there was 
any such institution for white children.’ Out of 
the free school, if legend may be trusted, came 
the most remarkable single figure in Negro 
theatre history, Ira Aldridge. The records of 
Aldridge’s fabulous life are varied, especially as 
to the early years, but one may accept the ver- 
sion that he was the grandson of a Senegalese 
chieftain who had, at the suggestion of mis- 
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sionaries, sent his son, Aldridge’s father, 
America to be educated. The chieftain wa 
killed, Aldridge’s father became the Pastor of; 
Presbyterian Church. Ira Aldridge was born jy 
New York about 1807. (Some versions say thy 
he was born in Maryland.) 

The theatre seems to have fascinated Al¢ 
ridge completely from his earliest years. He 
played Rolla in Sheridan’s Pizarro as a meg 
youth and later became call-boy at the Chap. 
ham Theatre. He was sent to the University at 
Glasgow to complete his education, but as soon 
as that was done the theatre lured him again. He 
played at the Royalty, at Sadler’s Wells, made, 
tour of the provinces and played Othello in Dub. 
lin. There Edmund Kean saw him and engaged 
him to play Othello to Kean’s Iago. They played 
together in England and on the Continent for 
many years. He became an intimate friend of 
Alexandre Dumas, himself part Negro. He re 
ceived the Order of Chevalier from the King of 
Prussia and was acclaimed wherever he went, 
In the correspondence between Richard Wagner 
and Mathilde Wesendonck, in the section headed 
‘Zurich 1853-1858’, there appears this note; 
‘“For your attention: Wednesday, Ofhello, 





IRA ALDRIDGE as Othello 
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THE CHEVALIER IRA ALDRIDGE 


with Ira Aldridge. Tickets should be secured 
early.” Signed R. W.’ 

| Later Aldridge went back to London, making 
his last professional appearance there as Othello 
to Mrs. Kendal’s Desdemona. One of his most 
successtul roles was that of Aaron, the Moor, in 
Vitus Andronicus which had not been played in 
london for almost two centuries, and is still 


Harvard Library Theatre Collection 


omitted from most Shakespearean repertories. 

Aldridge was in Poland completing an engage- 
ment and was about to start on a tour of his 
native land when he died in 1867. Although his 
career was not an integral part of the American 
Negro Theatre, his style, his standards and his 
success have been a vitalizing influence across 
the ocean and the years. 
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THE OLD PLANTATION (about 1790) 
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For those who doubt that the Negroes ang 
their plantation amusements were the source of 
the minstrel routines and dances there is good 
evidence in such paintings as this | the property 
of Mrs. Edward Floyd-Jones) of ‘The Bones 
Player’ by William S. Mount, who lived and 
painted on Long Island not far from the home of 
James Bland. The original ‘Mr. Bones’ got his 
name by playing on the actual rib-bones of g 
sheep, sheared and scraped like those in the 
painting. An unnamed artist painted the realistic 
record (below) of a show such as the singers, 
dancers and musicians of the plantation per- 
formed for the rest of the cabin community and 





5 
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sometimes carried up to the big house for the | 


delectation of the master’s guests. These may 
well have included some of the old-time troupers 
who travelled down the Mississippi and who may 
have carried word of these amusing goings-on 
back to New York. The watercolor, reproduced 
here through the courtesy of Williamsburg 


: 
: 


Restoration, Inc., now hangs i in Ludwell-Para. | 


dise House, Williamsburg, Vi irginia. 
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TONIEA MASSAQUOI (FRANK ROBERTS), @ Liberian dancer in America 


Frank Roberts, whose elegance of movement 
Gjon Mili has caught with his magician’s eye 
and lens, danced at the Radio City Dance In- 
ternational and is now with the Creative Dance 
Unit of Hampton Institute. He was the model 
tor Malvina Hoffman’s statue of the ‘Pagan 


Prayer’. He is reported to be an excellent wood 
carver and architectural designer, and his sense 
of line and form would bear this out. His dance is 
not like oriental or modern western dance. It has 
its own tradition, its own free African character, 
its own clear beauty. 








Carl Van Vechten 








KYKUNKOR, The King in the African opera presented by Asadata Dafora Horton (1934) 


‘Kykunkor was’, Alain Locke says, ‘thor- 
oughly native in plot, cast, music, dance and 
type of orchestra . . . [nobody who heard that 
drum orchestra will ever forget it]. It represents 
the beginning of an entirely new and healthy 


adaptation of the pure African tradition of 
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ritual, dance, costume and music after several 
generations of mere sentimental dabbling | 
African local color and cheap pseudo-African 
effects.’ Kykunkor helped to place a foundation 
laid deep into the earth under modern Negro 
music and modern Negro dance. 
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Courtesy Richmond Barthé 


RICHMOND BARTHE’S statue of Rose 
McClendon as Selena in Porgy 


‘The Hope Ahead 


ICHMOND BARTHE has caught exactly the 
R spirit in Rose McClendon which made her 
a natural choice as sponsor for the Rose Mc- 
Clendon Players, one of the many experimental 
groups with which Harlem has lately been de- 
fending its title to first place in the Negro- 
\merican theatre. More than a score of such 
groups have tried out their powers and their 
separate theories. 
actors aiming to develop a repertory company 
like the Krigwa Players, founded by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois as a part of the Crisis pro- 
gram) and there have been groups like the 
American Negro Theatre and the Negro Play- 
wrights Company hoping to give aspiring Negro 
dramatists such an opportunity of seeing their 
plays in performance as the Provincetown gave 
to Eugene O’Neill and his fellows. 

But fortunately for the Negro theatre Harlem 


There have been bands of 


was not wide enough to hold all of the young 
adventures. The Gilpin Players of the Karamu 
Theatre in Cleveland have had a national in- 
fluence gained through excellent work and a 
cooperative spirit. And more and more, to its 
great advantage, the younger Negro theatre is 
following the line of the tributary theatre every- 
where and going back into the universities ‘to 
lay its foundations. Many years ago at Howard 
University Alain Locke and Montgomery Greg- 
ory (later Sterling Brown, then James W. But- 
cher, Jr.) established a standard for the creation 
and presentation of plays. The Intercollegiate 
Negro Dramatic Association has united some of 
the most important Negro colleges in a spring 
play festival and from ‘these groups plays are 
toured in the colleges and schools of their neigh- 
borhoods. Names of new leaders — playwright- 
director-teachers like Randolph Edmonds and 
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Scurlock 
Owen Dodson — are beginning to be heard, 


experimental groups like those at Ta 
and at Spellman College, Atlanta, are sm 
enough for public recognition. 

The tiny Bucket Theatre, just seven 
from Tuskegee, may well serve as a g 
for The Hope Ahead. It gets its name fig 
story told by Booker T. W ashington i in 
mous Atlanta Exposition speech 1 in 1895 
keynote of Negro progress in education 
industry. A number of sailors, Mr. Washi 
said, were cast adrift in an open boat of 
coast of South America. Their water supply 
exhausted and they were suffering despe 
from thirst when suddenly a steamer g 
within hailing range. Even before asking ¢ 
taken aboard the sailors signaled for water} 
the steamer answered * Cast down your bug 
where you are.’ They did as they were told} 
drew up fresh water, for they had drifted 
the wide mouth of the Amazon. The exten 
division of Tuskegee has made the little Bug 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN, at Howard University (1922) 
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THE CHERRY ORCHARD, 4tlania University Players, directed by Owen Dodson 
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WHEN THE JACK HOLLERS, a folk comedy by Langston Hughes 


and Arna Bontemps, presented by the Gilpin Players of 


Karamu House, Russell and Rowena ‘Ffelliffe, directors 


Theatre for farmers who had no other oppor- 
tunity for recreation and amusement. Carrying 
their hoes and their hammers with them after 
their day’s work, they have remade a dilapidated 
store under Saunders Walker’s direction. They 
laid a new floor, made a new stage, painted the 
building inside and out with paints made for 
them in Dr. George Washington Carver’s lab- 
oratory. The Negro farmers are not only the 
audience for the plays. They help in the staging 
and they are the actors. Many of the plays, 
written for them at T uskegee, are about the life 
| these farmers know and there is a bond between 
actors and audience that many big playhouses 
may well envy. In fact, in spite of the storm he 
created when he suggested that ‘there is as much 
dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem’, 
Booker W ashington may well have provided the 
text for the tributary theatre of the next genera- 
tion, ‘Cast down your buckets where you are. 


Alex Silverberg 








BIG WHITE FOG, by Theodore Ward, Chicago Fed- 
eral Theatre and Negro Playwrights’ Theatre 





Carl Van Vechten 


EARLE JONES in Langston Hughes’ ‘drama of social significance’ 
Don’t You Want to Be Free, Harlem Suitcase Theatre 


Langston Hughes has to his credit a longer list 
of plays performed than any other young Negro 
dramatist. His dramas, ranging all the way from 
Mulatto to Little Ham — \ike many of his finest 
poems — are usually vocal with protest against 
racial prejudice and persecution. The first lines 
of ‘Minstrel Man’ might be the motif of the 


$42 


character in his Don’t You Want to Be Free, # 
vividly photographed by Carl Van Vechten: 
Because my mouth is wide with laughter 
And my throat is deep with song, 
You do not think I suffer after 
I have held my pain so long? 
The Dream Keeper and Other Poems 
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Cari Van Vechten 


‘VON LONG as Sportin’ Life, in the 1942 revival of Porgy and Bess 


Avon Long brings the saga of Negro dance 
down to the spring of 1942. His performance of 
Sportin’ Life is a distinctly personal achievement 
and it stops the show regularly in Cheryl Craw- 
ford’s revival of George Gershwin’s opera Porgy 
and Bess. Mr. Long will tell you earnestly that 
he has studied. carefully, almost ev ery form of 


dance including the ballet, and then he will add, 
cheerfully, that he breaks ev ery rule because 
that seems to be the only way in which he can 
say all that he wants his dance to express. In 
spite of this heresy he comes out aS a singing- 
ac ting- dancer in the most accomplished Negro 
tradition but with his own personal style. 
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NEGRO MOSAIC 

The Negro Caravan, edited by 
Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis 
and Ulysses Lee. Dryden Press: 


K?-25. 
HE anthology called The Negro 
Caravan bears the simple sub- 
title, ‘Writings by American Ne- 
groes’, which gives no hint of the 
volume’s extraordinary quality and 
value. The first paragraph of the pref- 
ace presents a somewhat clearer pic- 
ture of the treasures that are to be 
found in the book. Beside offering 
‘artistically valid writings by Amer- 
ican Negro authors’, the editors say 
that their aim is ‘to present a truthful 
mosaic of Negro character and experi- 
ence in America and to collect in one 
volume certain key literary works that 
have greatly influenced the thinking 
of American Negroes and, to a lesser 
degree, that of Americans as a whole’. 
That the book actually achieves 
these purposes is no less remarkable 
than that there should be three young 
men to act as editors of such material 
who had the vision to see that it could 
be done and the capacity to do it. It 
would have been a simple thing to 
choose from stories, novels, poetry, 
biography, folk literature, drama and 
essays of various kinds, selections that 
would make a pleasant and character- 
istic picture of the American Negro in 
his social, political and artistic prog- 
ress. But to make a book of a thou- 
sand pages of written matter in all of 
these various categories that is at the 
same time important as a record of 
character and experience and artisti- 
cally valid from a literary point of 
view is quite another matter. Yet 
from the earliest poets and preachers, 
from the poets of the spirituals and 
the blues, through the great days of 
Frederick Douglass and Booker Wash- 
ington, down to Alain Locke’s The 


New Negro and Richard Wright’s 
Native Son, The Negro Caravan main- 
tains its standard. No American li- 
brary can afford to do without it. 


La Epopeya de America, by Ed- 
gardo Ubaldo Genta. Montevideo, 
1940. 
T° THE form of a long dramatic poem 
Edgardo Genta has told the story 
of the great moments of history in the 
western hemisphere and of their rela- 
tion to the future of the world. Sefior 
Genta’s theory of nationality is broad, 
offering the name American to anyone 
who comes from any land to live by 
preference under the sun and the laws 
of America, north or south. Whoever 
does this, he says, whoever sees his 
destiny allied to ours, is no stranger 
but a citizen of America. That is the 
basis of his poem. As in so much 
South American literature, the great 
mountains and the great rivers share 
heroes’ honors with great men like 
Bolivar. It is one of the wonders of 


the southland — this close relation be- | 


tween mighty nature and mighty man. 


John Philip Kemble, by Herschel 


Baker. Harvard Uni versity Press: 
$4. 
. ee star-studded — and some- 


times star-crossed — Kemble fam- 











ily of which John Philip and Sarah | 
Kemble Siddons were the head and | 


forefront lived in a stormy and pic- 
turesque period of theatrical history. 
The close of the eighteenth century 
saw the Kemble clan wresting a 
meagre living from barn-storming in 
the provinces. The beginning of the 
nineteenth found them at the head of 
the theatre profession in London, 
John as actor-manager-director of 


Covent Garden and Sarah Siddons as | 


the Tragic Muse of the English stage. 
Kemble’s career both in art and busi- 
ness was full of vicissitudes, and Mr. 
Baker has traced its ups and downs 
with devotion and enthusiasm. The 
time and place are rich in material 

Kemble’s own diaries, Boaden’s ad- 
miring and voluminous life of his 
‘dear friend’, the histories of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden over both of 
which Kemble presided through many 
a stormy session. Though not a great 
actor as was his sister, John Philip 
was an outstanding theatre figure and 
the focal point of a famous theatre 
family. Mr. Baker has made a real 
contribution in providing a modern 
and readable full-length portrait of a 
man who did much for the dignity and 
stature of the English stage and of 
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“The 
Negro Caravan’ 


according to the New York 
Times and the Saturday Re- 
and 


view of Literature, 


others, is 


“a great book”™ 





1082 pages of complete short stories, 
blues, folksongs, biographies, speeches, 
pamphlets, essays, letters, selections from 
novels and plays from Frederick Doug- 
lass to Richard Wright. With editorial 
introductions and chronological charts 
and complete indexes. College Edition 
$3.25. Edited by STERLING BROWN, 
Howard University, ARTHUR P. DAVIS, 
Virginia-Union University, and ULYSSES 
LEE, Lincoln University. 
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THE NEGRO IN ART 


Edited by ALAIN LOCKE 


390 Aquatone Illustrations; 4 in Full Color 


hee first comprehensive survey of the subject. Part One 
deals with the Negro as Artist, from the earliest Colonial 
pioneers to our youngest contemporaries; Part Two with the 
Negro as a Subject in both American and European art, 
emphasizing the changing attitudes involved; Part Taree 


with the Ancestral Arts. 


The Negro in Art is a de luxe album useful to students, 
schools and libraries interested in the study of the artistic and 
cultural contribution of the Negro, as well as to artists, art- 
collectors and art-lovers more professionally interested, who 
desire a comprehensive pictorial survey of the work of Negro 


artists and of the Negro subject in art. 


PRICE 84.00 


Published by 


ASSOCIATES IN NEGRO FOLK EDUCATION - INC. 
BOX 636 - BEN FRANKLIN STATION - WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 








whom Hazlitt could write: ‘He was 
the most excellent actor of his time.” 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


Those Ancient Dramas Called Tragedies, 
by William Kelly Prentice. Princeton 
University: $2.50. Essays of exposition 
and interpretation of the principal 
Greek tragedies. 

Vauxhall Gardens, a Chapter in the 
Social History of England, by Fames 
Granville Southworth. Columbia Uni- 
versity: $2.75. Lively, documented 
study of London’s most important 
playground from the Restoration to 
the height of the Victorian period. 


The Last Word in Make-Up, by Dr, 
Rudolph G. Liszt. Dramatists Pl 
Service: $7.65. An illustrated manual. 
Designing the Play, by Charles W. 
Cooper and Paul A. Camp. F. S, 
Crofts: $1. Essays on problems of play 
production with assignments and 
worksheet forms. 


A Catalogue of the Renaissance, Eng- 
lish Drama to 1725. Brick Row Book 
Shop: $1. For libraries, scholars. 


Storm, by George Stewart. Random 
House: $2.50. The novel from which 
the film was made. 


Meet Me in St. Louis, by Sally Ben- 
son. Random House: $2.50. Another 
New Yorker series from tne author of 
Funior Miss. 


Only the Stars Are Neutral, by Quentin 
Reynolds. Random House: $2.50. 


Ten American Ballads, by Alfred 
Kreymborg. Dryden Press: ro¢. 


Plays in Print: 

Don Quixote and Sancho, by Manuel 
Komroff; The Truth about Ann, by 
Thomas Lennon. The Living Drama 
Series, Fohn Day: $2 each. 

Heaven Can Wait, by Harry Segail. 
Dramatists Play Service: 75¢. 

Song Out of Sorrow, by Felix Doherty. 
The Playwright’s Press: $1.50. 

| Shot for Freedom, by Rosalie Richards; 
Catch a Falling Star, by Fohn W. Orr; 
Tomorrow the World, by William 8S, 
\Cannon; Death Couldn't Count, by 
William R. Palmer; Gal Meets Egg, by 
Madeline R. Hilty; Rumpots, Arise!, 
by Martin Maloney, III. Blackfriar 
Series of Original Plays, University, 
Alabama, 

Clarion Call, by Harry Weinberger. 
Dramatists Play Service: 35¢. 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


DAZIAN’S 


EST. 1842 
142 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





100 Years of Fabric Superiority 
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GENNETT 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 


Most realistic sound effects ever re- 
produced...electrically recorded on 
Gennett Records. Used by profession- 
als and amateurs for all theatrical 
and radio needs. Every number 
always in stock. 

Complete Library of Victor and Columbia Records 

Send for Free Catalog “T” 

¢Charge Accounts Solicited 

* Safe delivery any where guaranteed 


New York Band Instrument Co. 


1186 th Ave. Neath S — 
it. ve r t it. 

BROOKLYN STORE: EVERY 
28 Flatbush he < +4 Fox The. ) EVE. 
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I wonder if you're aware of 
the splendid job the USO is doing 
for the boys in the army camps and 
naval stations? Most of us in Holly- 
wood have had the opportunity of 
seeing the results of work that’s 
being done by this remarkable or- 
ganization and because of that are 
giving it our whole-hearted support. 


Everyone here has been mighty glad 
to be of help—some with money, 
others by giving shows at the camps 
—some have done both—but each 
one has pitched in to help in some 
way or another. 


So, I'd like to put in my plea to 
everybody, everywhere, to make sure 
the USO gets the funds it needs. 
They keep up the spirit of your 
boys—your fighting men. So, come 
on, please dig deep, won't you, and 
give everything you can? 





~_ 


Send your contribution to your local 

USO chairman or to National Head- 

quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York City. 
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W. C. HANDY 


expresses thanks to the men 





women of the Theatre who hat 
contributed to his success 
FIFTY YEARS of 
service from Minstre] 
Bandmaster, Orchestra Leade, 
Composer to Music Publisher 
Thanks to the artists of thy 
Screen, Radio, Stage, Clie a? 
— seconds, Chet 

ucers and all for help 
“MEMPHIS BLUES” rnin 
over again after 
More popular than ty the "gp 
LOUIS BLUES.” The 
of can A an told in his 
biogra “FATHER The 
BLU 2 published b 
millan Com New al York 
price — $3. Why not onde 
direct from us and get a 
with W. C. Handy’s aut 
Send for our lists of Sacred ani 
Secular music for band, orchey 
tra, glee clubs, choir and conve 
artists. 
Address —W. C. HANDY 





©, Handy Bros. Music Co., In | 


1587 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


GOTHIC ~ 
SCENIC 








TRACE mane 


Are used by: 


Amherst College 
Columbia University 

The Carolina Playmakers 
Louisiana State University 
Radio City Music Hall 
Shubert Productions 

The Metropolitan Opere House 
Yale University 


and the Major Colleges, Little Theatres, and 
Scenic Studios Throughout the Country 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC 


146 West 17th Street, New York City 
Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 








Catalogue and Latest 1942 Color Chart on Regu 











TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Your magazines will not 
be forwarded by the 
Post Office 


PLEASE LET US KNOW YOUR SUMMER 
ADDRESS IMMEDIATELY 


Also please give us the date your 
address should be changed 
back to the original 
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WATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


| Fully-equipped Professional Theatre seating 500. Profes- 


CL A AR E sional Staff. Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice 


development, etc. Full Acting Schedule. In beautiful West- 





vulnerable Metropolitan areas. Special Courses in Produc- 


eRe 





chester, 35 minutes from Broadway. Away from crowded, 


me 
- 


WSerp, ad 
» Pp poy 

y. THEATRE AND 
} Maly . COMPANIES 
IT aj FOR 26 YEARS 





tion, Promotion, Directing, Stage Management, Scene 
Building, and Lighting. Radio — over Local Station. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








Ill 
FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


28th Year 
@ STAGE 


EEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Public Speaking. 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 
WHILE IN TRAINING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Separate High School and Children's Dept. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 
Write for Catalogue T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
‘Radio City) 


630 Fifth Avenue New York 





























COODMAN 
EMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ang 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 









S 46s £82857 38 2 if 
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Certificate, B.F.A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
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SCHOOL OF ! 
THE THEATRE AND RADIO ||| 


Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teaching 
positions .. . ask for latest placement report! 
Complete dramatic training under faculty of 
professionals: Acting, Directing, Play Produc- 
tion, Teaching, Radio Acting, Continuity 
Writing, Program Building. Fully equipped j 
Little Theatre and radio studio offer excellent 1} 
opportunity for acting and recognition, 


For Catalog address the Dean 


3 Evans Way 
BOSTON, MASS. —— 


D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 




















4 | MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 
Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Laymen 





Private and Class Instruction 
Day and Evening 


For information: 


Pl. 3-2450 











David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with Unsversity Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; + 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
@: ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Semester Openings September and February. 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


errr gps ee 


Alviene 2% Theatre 


(48th year) 

Recommended by Cecil de Mille, Nelson Eddy, 
Katharine Cornell, N. Y. Teachers College Guidance 
Laboratory. 

ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 
In Acting, Directing, Personality Building and teacher | 
alertness courses for careers and social use. Many gradu- 
ates now Stage, Screen and Radio stars. 
SEPARATE CHILDREN’S DEPT. 


Courses combine 




















STAGE © SCREEN * RADIO = TELEVISION 
Elective 
Drama, Dance, Vocal 
Light and Grand 


Opera 
Theatre and Student Rs om appearances on Broad- 
way while training. Also in out of town commercial 
theatre with Professionals. 
For Catalog Apply Secretary Monteire 
1780 Broadway (at 57 Street), New York City 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of these that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears tn parentheses after the title.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its third year, this comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay, who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney's Vinnie, 
is on its way to become an all-American 
classic. 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be- 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘ studio’ of the 
sisters whose adventures were originally 
recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce when Laura Hope Crews and Effie 


Shannon are involved with Erich von : 


Stroheim in Joseph O, Kesselring’s mad 
plot. 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) riotous doings 
in camp and out, with Danny Kaye as 
ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley 
and set to Cole Porter music. 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward's 
frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast 
under John C. Wilson’s baton. 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18) hectic comedy 
of life with daughter, dramatized by 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ‘teen honors. 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1) hilarious doings on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) shudders and 
good acting in Patrick Hamilton's ‘Vic- 
torian thriller’, staged and produced by 
Shepard Traube with Vincent Price, 
Judith Evelyn and Leo G, Carroll. 
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OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
Air-Conditioned 
EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK 
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THEATRE 
1st Production Opens MON. EVE. AUG, 17 


“ACROSS THE BOARD ON 
TOMORROW MORNING” 


and 


“TALKING TO YOU” 


A new play every 2 weeks 
“AFTON WATER" + “ELMER and LILY” 
“JIM DANDY” + “GET AWAY OLD MAN" 
“HAPPY BIRTH, DECENT FUNERAL” 


* St., E. of B* ° 
BELASCO fveu's:10. Mate. Wea & Sat 2:40 


| See for Yourself (Continued) 
| PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22) splendid re- 


vival of Gershwin’s opera with most of 
the original cast — Todd Duncan, Geor- 


Elzy, etc. Avon Long, a brilliant new- 


comer. Produced by Cheryl Crawford. 
| 


| PRIORITIES OF 1942 (Mar. 12) vaude- 
| ville returns at its best under Clifford C. 
Fischer’s aegis, with Willie Howard, Wal- 
ter O'Keefe, Billy Ryan, Phil Baker, Gene 





Job, with Joseph Schildkraut and Eva Le 
Gallienne. Lem Ward, director. Sets by 
Howard Bay. Clifford Hayman, pro- 
| ducer, in association with Lennie Hatten. 


CLAUDIA (May 24) return engagement of 
the Rose Franken play with Frances Starr, 
Phyllis Thaxter and Donald Cook. 


BY JUPITER (June 4) Rodgers-Hart musi- 
cal. With Ray Bolger. Choreography by 


gette Harvey, Edward Matthews, Ruby | 


Sheldon for laughs, Paul Draper for dance. | 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20) by Thomas | 


Robert Alton; Jo Mielziner sets; staging | 


by Joshua Logan. Producers: Dwight 


Deere Wiman, Richard Rodgers. 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24) dressed- 
| up burlesque with Gypsy Rose Lee and 
| Bobby Clark, staged by Hassard Short 
| with Harry Horner scenery, Irene Sharaff 
| costumes. Michael Todd, producer. 





STARS ON ICE (July 2) successor to It 
Happens on Ice, with Skippy Baxter, The 
Four Bruises and a host of new 
Catherine Littlefield dances, production 
supervised by William H. Burke. Sonja 
Henie, Arthur M. Wirtz, producers. 


| THIS IS THE ARMY (July 4) Irving Ber- 
lin’s Yip, Yip, Yaphank rewritten and 











“A Hit... 


a sight to be seen” 
— ANDERSON, Journal American 


Sonja Henie & Arthur M. Wirtz 
present 


The New Musical Icetravaganza 


"Grane on Dee” 


The Biggest Show Valve in Town 


CENTER THEATRE, Rockefeller Center. CO. 5-5474 
AMERICA’S ONLY ICE THEATRE 
Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:40. Matinees Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


at all Performances ex- | Plus 


50 to $1.50 S., Sar. eves, 50c 10 $2.50 | Tox 
Neo Mon. Perf. Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
ALWAYS COMFORTABLY COOL 








“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the new season —a 
thriller-diller, plus.” ... 
Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
PRICE EVELYN CARROLL 
GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s. 
AIR-COOLED 
Cl. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢— $3.30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 55¢— $2.20 









































brought up to date, with old and new 
Berlin war tunes and a cast of Army men. 
Produced by Irving Berlin in association 
with the Army for the Army Relief Fund. 


THE SAROYAN SHOWCASE (Aug. 17) 
short plays in a series of two-week bills, 
the first to include Talking to You and 
Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning. 
Casts include Canada Lee, June Hayford, 
Edward F. Nannary. Produced by Wil- 
liam Saroyan. 





revival at Carnegie Hall. Producers: Jos- 
eph S. Tushinsky, Hans Bartsch. 


CLOSED 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE (Feb. 24—July 4) 
BROKEN JOURNEY (June 23—July 11) 

| THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER (June 23—July 12) 
| LAUGH, TOWN, LAUGH (June 22—July 25) 
THE MERRY WIDOW (July 15—Aug. 16) 













North Salem Road 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE NEW MOON (Aug. 78) third operetta | 


stars. | 





| CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Repertory for 1942/43 
1. “Afton Water” by William Saroyan 
2. “Labor for the Wind” by Irwin Shaw 
3. “Romeo and Juliet” by Shakespeare 


Interviews by appointment: THE SECRETARY 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Phone: Ridgefield 33 
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JOHN GOLDEN 


CLAUDIA 


By ROSE FRANKEN 


Approaching its 
6OOTH PERFORMANCE 


in NEW YORK 
at the ST. JAMES THEATRE 


WEST COAST COMPANY 
now touri 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, 
VANCOUVER, LOS ANGELES 
and other cities 


1942-43 NATION-WipE 
TOURS NOW BEING BOOKED 
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“A modern classic . . . beautify! 
- + . exciting . . . memorable.” 


—Richard Watts, Jr., Herald Tribune 


Georg e Gershwin and 
Dau Bose Heyward y 


PORGY ** BESS 


with TODD DUNCAN 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, ductor 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 
44th St. West of Broadway 
AIR-COOLED 
Evenings at 8:30—$2.75 to 55¢ 
Matinees WED. & SAT.— $2.20 to 55¢ 
Performance Every Sunday Night 
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“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre.”’ — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib, 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The New Comedy Smash 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
45 St. E. of Bway. CH. 4-4256 = EVGS. 
8:40. MATS. WED., THUR. & SAT. 2:40. 


250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 
$1.10 








29 West 56 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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